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Amateur Photo 


Contest Winners 


for December 


id 
MEXICAN MARKET 


Marketing, which is done in same style today as in pre- 
Columbian days in Santana, Mexico, intrigued John P. 
Vergis of Tempe, Arizona, who took photo with Rolleiflex 
ot 1/100, f.11 on Super XX film, using K.2 filter. 


MAJESTIC MEMORIAL RADIANT RUINS 

Famous, impressive statue, Lincoln Me- Ruins of ancient Greek Temple in Valley of Temples, 
morial in Washington, D.C., inspired Joe Agrigento, Sicily, appealed te Douglas Cole of New 
Kirkish of Houghton, Mich., who clicked York City who snapped shot with Ciroflex E at 1/50, 
picture with Rolleicord V at 1/25, £.5.6. £.8 on Kodak Super XX using orange filter. 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by a amateur each month, graphs, Tmavex cannot be responsible for their return or condition. 
Taaver will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a The right to future publication of prize-winning pictures without 
third prize of $10.00. additional payment is reteined by Taave. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but should send Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, Taaver, 50 West 
only black and white prints. Although any size will be acceptable, 57th Street, New York 19, New York. j 


prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly preferred. Do not send negatives. 
Neo picture will bs retacesd salts <0) eee ae 
When submitting photos, your name, address, specific locale of velope of sufficient size to eccommedate the entry is enclosed. 
picture, and pertinent information regarding camera and film used, Photographs unaccompanied by postage end pith id will be de- 
— pect: a opening and filter, if any, MUST be on the back of stroyed after 30 days. 
the photograph. 


Entries reaching this office efter the judging of the current contest 
Although ell possible care will be taken in the handling of photo- will be held for the following month. 
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TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


Christmas pageant in Christianstad, St. 
Croix, Virgin Islands, is part of West Indian 
celebration of Yuletide which, deeply rooted 
in custom and tradition, marks a high-point 
for visitors and one of the many diverse 
activities giving the season its own flavor 
and atmosphere in tropical areas under sun- 
filled skies that nevertheless see spiritual be- 
liefs expressed concerning good will toward 
men in equal strength to more snow-stung 
climes. 


Photo: Fritz Henle 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 


. I should like to telephone. 


I need a doctor. 


May I have your name and address? 


I have lost my identification pa- 
pers, my- wallet. 


Can you recommend an inexpen- 
sive hotel? 


What is the temperature? 
Is smoking permitted? 
Where is the lavatory? 


Maw sl presentVire rayne IMESomeleraly 


Mass: 22 


. Yours is a beautiful country. 


. Would you open (shut) the win- 


dow? 


. It is no trouble at alll 
. I want a roll of film. 
. Thank you for being so nice. 


. I should like to check my valuables, 


Is there a good play, an American 
play being given? 


Have you an American newspaper, 
an American magazine? 

Please dry-clean this suit 
(dress) . 


(press) 


Where can I buy some nice gifts? 


We shall stay most of the Summer. 


BY MARCUS KNUTZEN 
ia AND MAX SHEROVER 


PEAK UP! 


PART THREE 


NORWEGIAN 


1. Jeg vil gjerne faa telefonere. 


2. Jeg trenger en dokter. 


ay 


4. 


Maa jeg faa Deres navn og adresse. 


Jeg har mistet mitt turistkort, min 
lommebok. 


Vet De om et rimeligt hotel? 


Hvor mange grader er det? 


Er det tillatt aa rdke her? 


. Hvor er toilettet? 


. Maa jeg faa presentere Herr .. , 


Fru]. frpken sa. 2 


De har et vakkert lann. 


Vil De vaere saa vennlig aa aapne, 
(lukke) vinduet? 


Det er ikke noe bry. 
Jeg vil gjerne ha en film. 
Takk for Deres elskvaerdighet. 


Jeg vil gjerne faa oppbevare mine 
vaerdipapirer. 


Finnes der et bra teater eller kino 
i byen med et engelsktalende 
stykke? 


Har De en amerikansk avis, maga- 
sin? 


Vaer saa vennlig aa press (rens) 
denne dress (kjole). 


Hvor kan jeg faa kjfpt noen pene 
gaver? 


. Vi skal vaere her det meste ay 


sommeren. 


ro 


. Vil dee vae’-re saw 


PRONUNCIATION 


. Yej vil yehr’-ne faw te-le-fo-neh’-re 
. Yej treng’-er ehn dok’-tehr 


. Maw yej faw deh’-res navn aw a- 


dres’-e 


. Yej hahr mis’-tet mit too-rist’-kort, 


min lohm’-me-bok. 


. Vet dee om et ree’-meh-ligt ho-tel’ 
. Vohr mahn’-ge grahd’-er ehr deh 

. Ehr deh til’-lat aw roe’-ke hehr 

. Vohr ehr to-ah-let’-te 


. Maw yej faw pre-sahng-te’-re hehr, 


froo, froe’-ken 


. Dee hahr et vahk’-ert lann 


vehn’-lih aw 
awp’-ne (look’-e) vihn’-doo-et 


Deh ehr ik’-e no’-e brue 


. Yej vil yer’-ne ha ehn film 
. Tahk for deh’-res elsk-vehr’-di-het 


. Yej vil yer’-ne faw awp’-be-vah’-re 


mee’-ne vehr-dee’-pah-pih’-rer 


. Fin’-es dehr eht brah te-ah’-ter el’- 


er tjee’-noh ee bue-en meh eht 
eng’-elsk tahl’-ende stuek’-e 


. Hahr dee ehn ah’-meri-kahnsk’ a- 


vis’, mah-ga-seen’ 


. Vaer saw vehn’-lih aw press (rens) 


den’-ne dress (tjoh’-le) 


- Vohr kan yej faw tjoept noh’-en 


peh’-ne gah’-ver 


Vee skal vae’-re hehr deh me’-ste 
ahv som’-eren 
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You Don’t Have to Retire 


in order to stop commuting or to live in California, Florida, Hawaii, 
the Colorado Rockies or the other wonderful places in America. 


How To Retire Sooner 


if you never raise a green thing) ; 
BY EARNING A 


—how 500 chickens will bring you 


ORMAN D. Forp, who knows Amer- 
ica like few other people, has 
searched all over America to bring 
you the names of hundreds of towns 
along the seashore or in the moun- 


NORMAN FORD, who is known to 
millions through his hundreds of radio 
talks on the major radio networks con- 
stantly answers questions like these: 


{. I WANT TO open a gift store in a 
fast-growing Florida resort. Which 
are the fastest-growing resorts? 

. I'VE BEEN A newspaper reporter 
in Chicago for 20 years. Now I'd 
like to open my own small weekly 
newspaper in Texas. Can you name 
some fast-growing community in 
Texas where such a weekly should 
succeed? 

I'M A VET with a few thousand 
dollars saved up. Can I qualify for 
a farm in the Columbia Basin? 

. WHERE CAN I build tourist cab- 
ins on a brand new highway to a 

where competition 


national park, f 
is at a minimum? 


. IS IT TRUE you can still home- 
stead 160 acres of good land in 
Alaska with immediate good farm- 
ing prospects? 

. I'M A WIDOW with a child who 
needs a mild sunny climate the 
year ‘round. Where do I stand a 
good chance of obtaining employ- 
Ment as a stenographer? 

. I'M ABOUT to retire and would 
like to open a boat rental service 
in the Ozarks. Where do you sug- 
gest? And could I buy a country 
home there for $3,500? 


IN TODAY’S LANDS OF OPPOR- 
TUNITY you can find the facts to 
answer these and hundreds of similar 
questions. 


WHERE WILL 
YOU GO IN 
FLORIDA? 


If You Want a Vacation You 
Can Afford? 


pec > needn’t be expensive— 
not if you know just where to 
go for whatever you seek in Florida. 
And if there’s any man who can give 
you the facts you want it’s Norman 
Ford, founder of the world-famous 
Globe Trotters Club. (Yes, Florida is 
his home whenever he isn’t travel- 
ing.) 

His big book Norman Ford’s Flor- 
ida, tells you, first of all, road by 
road, mile by mile, everything you'll 
find in Florida, whether you’re on 
vacation, or looking over job, busi- 
ness, real estate, or retirement pros- 
pects. 


Always, he names the hotels, mo- 
tels, and restaurants where you can 
stop for the best accommodations and 
meals at the price you want to pay. 
For that longer vacation, if you let 
Norman Ford guide you, you'll find 
areal “paradise’’—just the spot 
which has everything you want. 


Of course, there’s much more to 
this big book. 


If You Want a Job or a Home 


in Florida 
ORMAN FORD tells you just 
where to head. He talks with 


hundreds of personnel managers, 
business men, real estate operators, 
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tains; in California, Florida, Alaska, 
and elsewhere, where you can earn 
more money today and also enjoy the 
kind of life most people think that 
only retired people can afford. 


In this new book TODAY’S LANDS OF 
OPPORTUNITY, you learn: 


—the towns where opportunities are bright- 
est for bookkeepers, accountants, mechan- 
ics and machinists, architects, engineers, 
interior decorators, doctors and 200 other 
occupations : 

—where new one-man businesses are needed, 
where to open tourist cabins on brand new 
highways; the businesses you can open on 
$1,500; where to start a dog kennel, a 
gift shop, a boat rental service, a candy 
store, a book store, etc., etc.—even where 
to raise flowers for sale. 


—how to make money from real estate in 
these growing towns where land is cheap 
today. How to invest in a Florida orange 
grove—and make money; the small busi- 
nesses which State Governments will 
guide you in starting. 


These are the towns: 


—where you can live close to your job; where 
you can have your own bit of land and 
you don’t crowd up against neighbors; 


—where you can golf, hunt, fish, swim, go 
hiking all within a few minutes of your 
front door and right after quitting work. 
No more weary hours spent riding back 
and forth from your job. 


Why only WISH you had a job where it’s 
fun to live and work? 


Why not see for yourself that a man who 
must support himself can now, today, have 
the Kind of life he always dreams of for 
some far-off distant day? 

Today order Norman Ford’s TODAY'S 
LANDS OF OPPORTUNITY. Price only 
$1.00 on a money-back guarantee if not 
satisfied. 


SMALL INCOME 


Government figures 


bank. 


Fred Tyler’s LIVE 
COUNTRY—AND MAKE 


Chicago Daily News. 


With this book, you learn: 


HOW to EARN an INCOME WHILE RETIRED 


In this new handbook by Norman Ford of easy and 
profitable retirement ideas, you'll find many that will really 
excite you and give you the income you need for early 


retirement. 


Few people know all their 
rights under the new Social 
Security law and how much 
they are entitled to receive. 
One big section of How to 
Earn an Income While Retired 
details how you can guarantee 
receiving the maximum possible 
income under Social Security. 


Best of all, every plan considers your own special cir- 


cumstances: whether you want 
a job or a small part-time 
business of your own, whether 
you want to earn an income 
from a hobby, if you have a 
social security income, ete. 
Price, only $1.50. 


a 
HM You can take life easy a lot sooner 
g than you think. If you know where it 


state officials, etc., 


point the towns you want to know g 


about if you’re going to Florida for 
a home, a job with a future, or a 


business of your own. If you’ve ever Mf town, city, 


costs less~to live, and where you can earn 


lets him pin- [a small income from a part-time business 


or job, you can afford to retire sooner, 
even now perhaps. 
One of the best features of ‘“Where to 


Retire on a Small Income’’ is that every 


or region described was se- 


wanted to run a tourist court or own f[ lected because it offers opportunities to get 


an orange grove, he tells you today’s 
inside story of these popular invest- 


part-time or seasonal jobs 
part-time business. 


or to open a 


ts This book tells you where are the best 
ments. Places in the U.S. to retire. It covers 
a Sonia Calorie. Nem England, the 

. South, the Pacific Northwest, etc. It also 

If You Want to Retire On @ Bi includes Hawaii, the American Virgin 


Small Income 


—[islands and Puerto Rico. 


Bl With this book, you learn: 
NORMAN FORD tells you exactly § where living costs, rents, and real estate 


where you can retire now ong 


the money you’ve got, whether it’s 
a little or a lot. (If you need a part- 


time or seasonal job to help out your § 


up extra income.) Because Norman 


are less (even where you can buy a farm 
for only $2500): 


prove 
you need much less money 
if you retire to the country, 
and now a new book shows 
over and over again how to 
make the money you do need, 
whether you retire with or 
without a lot of money in the 


IN THE 
IT 
PAY is “virtually a blueprint 


for the retired man or 
woman wanting to make 
their own way,” says the 


—how to make the most income from 
tourist cabins and a trailer camp 
(including where to locate for the 
most business at highest rentals) ; 


—what to do to earn $3000 a year 
from a week-end roadstand (even 


a fine living on your own bit of 
land ; 


—the best way known to learn which 
business to start; 


—the only sure way to get a good 
buy in a business put up for sale; 


—how a $2500 investment in a part- 
time business will bring you all 
the income a retired family may 
need in the country ; 


—the dozens and dozens of other 
dignified, easy to start part-time 
enterprises that will pay well in 
the country (from renting out 
equipment for week-end farming 
to dozens of other profitable ideas). 


Read this 75,000-word book 
now. Check off the ways 
you’d like to earn a small in- 
come in the country. See how 
easily they make retirement 
possible for you—now. De- 
spite its big size, LIVE IN 
THE COUNTRY—AND MAKE 
IT PAY costs only $1. Money 
back, of course, if not satis- 
fied. 


For your copy, simply fill 
out coupon. 


Will You 
Retire Young 
Enough fo Enjoy It? 


DO YOU REALLY WANT TO 
WORK ALL YOUR LIFE? 


—where you can live inexpensively on an 
island far from the world, yet close to 
neighbors; 

—where you can go fishing all year round; 
where you can go hunting, boating, swim- 
ming, and always have a good time; 


—where your hobby will bring you an in- 
come; 

—where you stand the best chance of living 
longer. 


You’d spend months, plus hundreds of 
dollars if you searched for the hundreds of 
facts in this book by traveling around the 
country. But all these facts on little known 
beauty spots, America’s favorite retirement 
areas, and many undiscovered towns, cities, 
and regions, are yours for just $1. 


Sooner or later—now or in years to come 
—you will want to be independent. Order 
today, while you think of it. Money back, 
of course, if you're not satisfied. Simply 
fill out coupon. 


income, he tells you where to pick g Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 5 First Avenue 


Ford always tells you where life inl] GREENLAWN (LONG ISLAND) NEW YORK 


Florida is pleasantest on a_ small 
income, he can help you to take life 
easy now. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in 


Florida—whether you want to re- 
tire, vacation, get a job, buy a home, 


or start a business, Norman Ford's gy 


Florida gives you the facts you need 


to find exactly what you want. Yet If 


this big book with plenty of maps 
and well over 100,000 words sells for 


I have enclosed $ 


(0 Where to Retire on a Small Income....... 
CL] Live in the Country—and Make It Pay.. 
{) Today’s Lands of Opportunity........... 
_) How to Earn an Income While Retired... . 
{J Norman Ford’s Florida 


—____________ (cash, check, or money order). Please send 
— me ine books I have checked below. You will refund my money if not 
g satis x 


0 Special Offer: All Books Above ($6.50 Value) for $5.00 


only $2—only a fraction of the money Mf Print name 


you’d spend needlessly if you went to &f 


Florida blind. 
For your copy, fill out coupon. 


Address. 
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TRAVEL AGENTS 
Members of Advisory Board N.T.C. 


NEW YORK 
TRAVELING ALONE? 


Join now for groups to Mediterranean— 
Round-the-World—Europe and West In- 
dies. Inquiries invited. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


TRAVEL 
Rae 50, SERVICE 


~ F INC. 
z m 
4 W “Specialists in 
Trayel for 
=~ bgp Adults” 
475 Fifth Ave., 
& ~ ; 


New York 17, 
st Murray Hill 9-7156 


& 


Fabulous 4-Day Holiday Parties 


in BERMUDA! 


If You’re Young at Heart ring in Christmas | 
& New Year's with 3 gala festive days in 
wonderful BERMUDA. Last year’s party is 
the “talk of the nation.” 


$185.95 up! Covers everything! 
Accommodations limited! Act Now! 


For further info. contact | 


| 

For travel service at its best ! 

| 57 W. 57th St. NYC. 
MU 8-3676 


Cruises and Tours Everywhere! 


CINCINNATI 
EXCLUSIVE—NOVEL 


THE ONLY RIVER STEAMER - RAIL 
COMBINATION CRUISE TOURS TO 


MARDI GRAS 


AT NEW ORLEANS FEBRUARY 1956 


RATES FROM $319.00 
WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE TODAY 


WAYFARER TRAVEL SERVICE 


ROOM 200 - HOTEL ALMS 
CINCINNATI 6, OHIO 


offers an 
array of tours, trips and cruises 


HIS FESTIVE season 


aimed at the traveler who 
wants a winter vacation without, at 
the same time, having to spend 
most of the preceding year’s savings. 

One of the best Yuletide offerings 
is an outing to Bermuda, with oil: 
inclusive features wrapped up for 
your pleasure like a Christmas 
package. 

Whether Bermuda awaits your 
first visit or whether you would like 
to see her sandy shores again, now 
is an excellent time to go there. 

This seasonal trip encompasses 
all of the following with one simple 
booking: 

Roundtrip transportation 
from New York City via Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways. 

Four delightful days at famed 
Harmony Hall. 

Two meals each day of your 
Stay. 

4. An enchanting eve in a gay 
atmosphere for dancins through the 
night, with a midnight buffet and 
a native calypso show, plus all bev- 
erages free. 

5. A splendid five-hour cruise 
around Great Sound, including a 
barbecue lunch on a_= secluded 
island, a rum swizzle party and 
calypso entertainment. 

6. The privilege of using a well- 
kept private golf course, with all 
green fees “on the house.” 

7. Transportation to and from 
the airport in Bermuda. 

Best of all in this Bermuda bar- 
gain is that these seven items are 
yours for only $185.95. 

To benefit those who want to be 
away for Christmas but home for a 
New Year’s Eve party and, in turn, 
those who prefer a home Christmas 
but would like to see the New Year 
in on foreign shores, two trips are 
available. The first leaves New 
York City December 23, returning 


on December 26. The second trip 
departs from New York on Decem- 
ber 30 and is back again on Janu- 
ary 2 

A special feature of these trips is 
the extra advantage of being al- 
lowed to extend your visit as ‘long 
as you wish for only $14.00 a day, 
that figure including your hotel 
stay on a Modified American Plan 
—which is breakfast and dinner. 

One of the appealing points of a 
winter vacation in Bermuda is that 
you do not have to bother with ob- 
taining a passport. Some proof of 
citizenship is required, of course, 
for re-entry into the U.S., but you 
can solve this handily writs such 
standard documents as a birth cer- 
tificate, citizenship papers, etc. 

Perhaps you are impelled toward 
taking this tempting trip to the 
golden isle of Bermuda, but feel it 
is too late for reservations. 

Here’s a secret: operators of this 
special outing have told TRAVEL 
that over 50 percent of the people 
taking this trip make their reserva- 
tions at the last minute! So you've 
sull time—just don’t wait too long 
to relax in the sun. 


The 
HARVEY LINE 


proudly affers 


HONOLULU + TAHITI + ACAPULCO 
CRUISES 


LUXURIOUS STEEL YACHT 


48 day cruise of the South Pacific with stop 
overs in Hawaii, Christmas Island, Tahiti, 
Acapulco. See Tahiti the Gem of the Pacific 
in all its grandeur. Four regular sailings 
yearly. 


SPECIAL OLYMPIC GAME CRUISE 


Departure from Los Angeles Oct. 1, 1956 for 
Melbourne, Australia — stopping in route: 
Honolulu, Samoa, Fiji, New Caledonia, 
and Sydney. Live aboard ship in Melbourne 
during games. On return home, stops are 
made at Auckland, New Zealand, Cook Is- 
land, and Tahiti. Return to Los Angeles Dec. 
22. Make reservations now to assure seats at 
the Olympic Games — Limit 36 passengers. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
THE HARVEY LINE 


5422 LEMON GROVE 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF, 
HO 9-1450 
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TROPICAL CHRISTMAS 


BY ROBERT $.,KANE 


HITE CuHRisTMAs in the tropics? Yes, ifyou'll 
substitute glistening beaches for deep snow- 
drifts, gleaming white hotels and guest houses 
for Currier & Ives farmhouses, light, summery resort 
clothes for winter woolens. And why not? From mid- 
December through early January, vacationlands near 
the equator are at their gayest and most festive. What's 
more, Christmas observances in these lands blend 
European, African, American, Asian and native cul- 
tures. To be able to observe and participate in them 
while on a winter holiday is to enjoy a meaningful 
experience as well as a relaxing vacation. 
This fusion is no more evident than in Puerto Rico, 


where the American influence has made the observance 
of December 25 quite familiar, but in addition there 
is the centuries-old Spanish celebration of Three Kings 
Day on January 6. Young Puerto Ricans now look for- 
ward to a full stocking on Christmas Day, and a sec 
ond helping of gifts on Three Kings Day. For chil- 
dren of all ages, there are parades. In the smaller 
cities, such as Arecibo, the ‘Three Kings” ride through 
the streets on horses, the island substitute for camels, 
their saddlebags bulging with gifts. In San Juan, the 
capital, there's an even more elaborate parade, con- 
cluding at the Casino de Puerto Rico. 

During the season there are innumerable groups of 


Notre Dame Cathedral in Port-au-Prince, capital of Haiti, is 
scene of sunny Christmas services for natives, visitors too. 


Mexican children hail Nativity with blindfolded youth swinging 
at high-hung pinata to break it, spill down goodies for all. 


strolling carollers on the streets. For the visitors, the 
most colorful is the band which visits La Fortaleza, 
the beautiful residence of the governor. Honored by 
the carollers in this traditional Christmas Eve visit 
are the governor and his family, the heads of the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth, the Mayor of San Juan and other officials. 

Guests who enjoy a tour of San Juan’s nacimientos 
(creches) , elaborate representations of the Nativity, 
which, although the central group is always the Holy 
Family, sometimes include thousands of other figures 
and fill a good-sized room. Notable among these dis- 
plays are the naciementos at the Convent Hospital 
of Las Siervas de Mari, the Convent of Hermanitas 
de los Pobres, the Church of Santa Ana, the Casino 
de Puerto Rico and the Church of the Dominican 
Brothers. Naciemientos open on Christmas Eve and 
are not dismantled until after Three Kings Day. 

Christmastime is a particularly interesting season 
to spend visiting St. Croix in the Virgin Islands. 
Nightly, between Christmas and New Year’s Day, 
groups of carollers gather to sing Danish, French and 
English songs. Special Christmas foods, in private 
homes and hotels, include lobster patties, Danish fish 
pudding, native turtle soup, rum pudding and juicy 
ripe fruits such as mangoes. 

Biggest event of the holiday season in St. Croix is 
the Christmas parade on December 26. Religious and 
historic floats are interspersed by jig dancers, mas- 
querade groups and calypso bands. 

Cuba offers the visiting American another variation 
of a New World Christmas with a Spanish-American 
flavor. It starts on Christmas Eve with a late supper 
in most homes. Menus include specialties such as 
whole roasted suckling pigs, black beans and rice, 
and avocados. For dessert there are nougats, dried 
figs and dates, along with Cuban fruit liqueurs and 
strong, native coffee. 

Christmas trees in the tropics? Yes, in Cuba, the 
trees have gradually gained popularity, through Amer- 
ican example, and they're gaily decorated in time for 
Christmas Eve. The entire country is in a carnival 
mood. There are dances, special parties and celebra- 
tions which make it easy for guests from the States 
to feel at home. 

Three Kings Day is still a gift-giving occasion in 
the Dominican Republic, where Anglo-Saxon Christ- 
mas customs have not yet made too many inroads. 
The Dominicans exploit the lushness of their country- 
side for the holidays, and they are justly proud of 
the floral decorations which they lavish upon the 
altars of their churches. Brilliant tropical flowers and 
plants decorate magnificent mahogany altars, and each 
church has a manger of life-sized figures brightly 
illuminated. 

Ancient Spanish Christmas carols and religious pro- 
cessions precede the elaborate midnight masses in all 
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churches on Christmas Eve, following a series of pre- 
holiday parties known as aguinaldos. 

Haitians claim their country is at its greenest and 
sunniest during the festive Christmas season. Before 
the big day arrives, all Haiti has been preparing for 
days in advance. Country people from the mountains 
bring Christmas evergreen to town, bearing them on 
their heads, as they do with their produce, and sing- 
ing as they weave their way into Port au Prince. 

The French influence is strong in this republic. A 
party on Christmas Eve opens the holiday. There’s 
a huge dinner, preceded by dancing, and followed by 
attendance at Midnight Mass in the churches. All of 
the hotels, supper clubs and private clubs observe the 
day with special dinners and parties. And Americans 
will feel at home as they sit down to eat Christmas 
dinner. The pringipal item on the menu is turkey. 

If you'd really like to get away from it all at Christ- 
mas, arrange to spend the holidays at a tiny West 
Indian village in one of the British colonies. Robinson 
Crusoe’s island, Tobago, would be an excellent—and 
rather typical—choice. Villagers prepare weeks in ad- 
vance for the celebration, which begins Christmas 
Eve. Then the ginger beer, which has set for a week 
before sweetening and bottling, is brought out, and 
the special Christmas baking is served to the family 
and friends before departure for Christmas Eve mid- 
night services. 


~ 


Despite lack of snow, Santa gets joyful attention in green Honolulu. 


Loud hosannahs echo and re-echo through the little 
churches, and the choir’s task is never simpler. It 
starts the ball rolling with the opening bars of the 
first hymn, and from there on the congregation takes 
over. The priest stands at the door after service to 
receive the bows of the men and the curtsies of the 
women. 

Christmas morning, at 5:00 a.m., the village is up 
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Costumed entrants of native Junkanoo festival gather at judges’ stamd during early morning of celebration that welcomes in New Year at Nassau 


for Holy Communion. The local marching band, six 
pieces strong, leads the way, accompanied by the 
canine population of the area, and the musical pro- 
gram leans heavily toward calypso rhythms. That 
night brings the day to an energetic close with a ball 
at the village schoolhouse. Dancers include practically 
every inhabitant and guest, and age is no handicap 
for participation. 

One of the most unusual, colorful and exciting 
holiday customs in the islands is the Junkanoo Fes- 
tival in Nassau on Boxing Day, December 26. It’s 
staged on Nassau’s famous Bay Street from three in 
the morning until 9:00 a.m., and participating in it 
are thousands of the island’s natives, dressed in fan- 
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tastic costumes of brilliant colors, made chiefly fron 
paper strips. Often the costumes, months in the mak 
ing, tower six feet or more above the wearer’s heads 
Prizes for the most ingenious and attractive attire 
are provided in part by the Bahamian Governmen 
and also by public subscriptions. 

The paraders march to a_ special “junkanoo 
rhythm, a strong musical reminder of the event’ 
African origin. The parade is given a repeat perform 
ance on New Year’s morning, and visitors frequent] 
stay in Nassau to see it a second time. 

For those on the island the Saturday before Christ 
mas, an event worth enjoying is the annual Toy Fe: 
tival at ancient Fort Charlotte. Highlight is a pre 
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gram of carols sung by massed choral groups from 
throughout the Island of New Providence, of which 
Nassau is the capital. 

Christmas in Nassau is family time for tourists as 
well as natives. For instance, the British Colonial 
serves dinner “family style.” Each family group has 
a turkey, carved by Dad, just as at home. There are 
a variety of Yuletide parties, dances and programs for 
guests in all hotels and guest houses. 

Panama’s closeness to the equator detracts not at 
all from its gay and elaborate Christmas celebrations. 
Here, too, the influence of Spain and the U. S. have 
had their respective parts. Homes are adorned with 
Nativity scenes in miniature, children receive gifts on 
both Three Kings and Christmas Days, Midnight 
Mass follows huge Christmas Eve supper parties, and 
the famed Santa Cecilia Choir sings in the churches 
the week preceding Christmas Eve. Throughout the 
season, there are special activities at the gaily decorated 
El Panama Hotel in Panama City, where a New 
Year’s Eve Ball concludes the festivities. 

Far away in another part of the world, Christmas 
is a combination of Santa Claus, sun and surf, and a 
mixture of the customs of Polynesia, the Orient and 
the Occident. The place is Hawaii. The Occident’s 
chief contributions here are Christmas trees, brought 
from the Pacific Northwest on a special ship each 
December. But even before that, Santa Claus (in 
special uniform of summer tropical worsted) has been 
parading through Honolulu’s streets, having arrived 
by ship, outrigger canoe and plane. There are sleighs 
and reindeer in the procession, too—but on floats. 

Choral groups are popular and interesting, for they 
are invariably multi-racial. It’s not uncommon to see 
a trio of little Hawaiians cast as the Three Wise Men, 
a Chinese girl as Mary and a Japanese boy as Joseph. 
And Hawaiian Christmas is often multi-religious too. 
Buddhists observe the holiday with gift-giving and 
Sunday School parties in their temples, just as their 
Christian friends do. 

Decorations are lush and colorful. Trees are often 
palm or banyan rather than pine or spruce. And in 
many Filipino homes, Christmas stars are constructed 
on split bamboo frames. 

Closer to home and unique in its own way is Christ- 
mas in Mexico. Be there, though, by December 16. 
That’s when the first of the posadas begin. These are 
family parties at which the Holy Family’s journey to 
Bethlehem is recalled. The party begins when a group 
of families and their friends form a procession of 
“pilgrims,” and march to the home of their hosts. 
There they knock at the door, and sing an ancient song. 
asking for posada, or shelter, for the night. From 
within, the host and his family respond with a song 
advising their guests that the place is not an inn and 
they must go on their way. But, respond the pilgrims, 
it is Mary, Queen of Heaven, who asks for shelter. 
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At that point the door is opened and the party begins. 
Merrymaking centers around a pinata, an enormous 
earthenware jar suspended from the ceiling. Each 
guest is blindfolded, given a pole and told to break 
the pinata. It’s not easy, but when it is hit the jar 
collapses and a shower of gifts falls to the floor. 

You'll enjoy sampling special Christmas dishes dur- 
ing a December visit south of the border. These in- 
clude bunuelos, thin wafer-like tortillas made from 
flour and fried until brown and crisp, then served 
with syrup; sweet tamales full of nuts and raisins, 
Christmas chocolate flavored with cinnamon or vanilla, 
and romeritos, a holiday shrimp dish. 

Each of the tropical countries has its own special 
brand of Christmas. All, of course, are manifestations 
of the spirit which has made December 25 an impres- 
sive day throughout the world. The season of happi- 
ness and goodwill is to be found in Port-au-Prince 
as well as in Philadelphia. @ 


Couple halts by Basilica of Santa Maria la Menor in Ciudad Trujillo. 
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HE MOST RELIABLE snow condi- 
f eee of any winter sports area 

in the entire world have 
helped to develop Squaw Valley, 
California—an unspoiled area of 
granite peaks and a vast lake lying 
along the crest of the highest moun- 
tain range in North America—into 
the new ski capital of the United 
States. This forthcoming site of the 
1958 World Bobsleigh Champion- 
ships and 1960 Winter Olympic 
Games, the first to be located out- 
side of Europe since 1932, has an 
amazing average snowfall of 450 
inches. It also has the longest off- 
cial winter sports season in the 
U. S. For example, the season’s first 
official ski race, sanctioned by the 
U. S. Ski Association, is held every 
November 25 while the last off- 
cially sanctioned race is conducted 
every July 4. 

Squaw Valley is not an Indian 
reservation but a comparatively 
small and scenic spot located in the 
magnificent High Sierras 200 miles 
northeast of San Francisco and 45 
miles southeast from Reno, Ne- 
vada. Transportation facilities are 
excellent and Squaw can be easily 
reached from any place in North 
America. Two major transconti- 
nental highways, U. S. 40 and 50, 
lead directly to the area and all 
access roads are paved. Leading 
airlines fly) to Reno, only one hour 
distance by car. Transcontinental 
trains stop at Truckee, California 
—twenty miles away—while both 
California and nationwide bus lines 
serve Truckee and Squaw Valley. 

Rimmed by a semi-circle of 9,000- 
foot peaks, this natural, compact 
amphitheatre is only three miles 
long and a mile wide. The slope 
of the valley, though predomi- 
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nantly facing north, include every 
kind of exposure. They range from 
the nearly vertical to the gently 
sweeping. Continuous runs are as 
much as five miles in length with 
snow depths ranging from 30 feet 
on the peaks to ten in the valley. 

There are a number of ski lifts 
in the tranquil resort area designed 
to appeal to every person from the 
expert skier to the snow bunny who 
has never put on a pair of skis. 
These lifts parallel the Emigrant 
Trail—the trans-Sierra pass of the 
pioneering Forty Niners. The dou- 
ble chair lift is 8,200 feet long with 
a capacity of 600 persons per hour. 
And then, at the top, there is the 
unusual “Rube Goldberg” type 
tram, which goes up the remaining 
1,200 feet to the top of jutting 
Squaw Peak. This year marked the 
debut of the “Flying Saucer,” a 
2,800-foot-long high-speed lift with 
vertical rise of 900 feet. Next sea- 
son, the second section of the 
“Saucer” will be constructed. The 
drop will be a stiff skiing test of 
2,200 feet. 

For the beginners or snow bun- 
nies there are several rope tows 
with slopes of varying degrees. 

There are two peaks suitable for 
downhill racing. One is Squaw 
Peak, which drops 2,700 feet ver- 
tically to the lodge and offers a 
run of two miles. The top of this 
course is very steep and some 
phases have never been schussed 
successfully. KT-22 offers a down- 
hill course equal to any in the 
world. The terrain is extremely in- 
teresting with bowls, a few trees, 
ridges, gulleys, natural bumps and 
dips. 

Here, too, parallel skiing was in- 
troduced to America. This excit- 
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ingly safe and simple technique is 
taught by one of the largest, most 
capably staffed ski schools in the 
country. Intermediate and = ad- 
vanced classes meet on the upper 
slopes and beginner and refresher 
class on the gentle rope tows near 
the Lodge. 

Picturesque Squaw Valley Lodge 
is located at the base of the tower- 
ing peaks. It has accommodations 
for approximately 200 people and 
the main lodge includes the usual 
—cafeteria, fireplaces, beer garden, 
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shops, offices, waxing and drying 
room, open sundeck, etc. During 
the winter months, a room with 
private bath runs as low as $9 per 
day, but vacationists may reside in 
dormitory style for a convenient 
$2.50 per day. Then, of course, there 
are the all-expense specials. For 
example, there are five days and 
four nights with dorm accommoda- 
tions, four breakfasts and four din- 
ners at $24.50 per person. It all 
depends upon what the winter 
sports enthusiast is seeking. What- 
ever it is, though, Squaw Valley can 
offer it, winter or summer, includ- 
ing room service, laundry service, 
baby sitters, garage space, tele- 
phones in most rooms and pet 
service. 

During the summer season of 
early June to September, vacation- 
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ists can enjoy swimming in the 
heated pool, golf on a nearby eight- 
een-hole course, horseback riding, 
tennis, trout fishing in magnificent 
mountain streams, ski-lift rides, 
dancing, movies, gambling in near- 
by Nevada and other varied enter- 
tainment. 

Skiers from all parts of the world 
now are annually journeying to 
Squaw Valley to enjoy its infinite 
variety of runs, great lifts, famous 
school and gay, modern American 
atmosphere. In fact, the California 
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winter sports area has been strongly 
likened to famed resorts in the Eu- 
ropean Alps. 

It’s actually difficult to conceive 
that all this has happened in six 
short years. Squaw was founded as 
a ski resort on May 1, 1949, by 
Wayne Poulsen and Alex Cushing, 
now president of the valley. It offi- 
cially opened Thanksgiving Day 
of that year. That’s when the young 
and energetic Mr. Cushing began 
his amazing work toward world 
recognition. 

First, he obtained the World Bob- 
sleigh Championships, although 
Squaw doesn’t have a_bobsleigh 
run yet. This thrilling event will be 
held in 1958 and Stanislaus M. 
Zentzytzki, internationally known 
bobsleigh engineer, already has 
completed the preliminary plan- 
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Skier starts speedy trip down mountain while companion eases to top. 


ning. The new run will be only the 
second in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and naturally designed to 
meet Olympic standards. 

Secondly, he began selling his 
resort as a “must” for the 1960 
Olympic Games. In competition 
for the Games were three famed 
European sports resorts, Innsbruck, 
Austria, St. Moritz, Switzerland, 
and Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Ger- 
many, plus Squaw Valley. All but 
Innsbruck and Squaw had held the 
Games previously. 

Cushing wanted to familiarize 
the strong European Olympic dele- 
gation with his American location 
so he airmailed to the continent— 
at a cost of $1,000—a model of the 
valley in plaster of paris, eight by 
six feet in size. California’s Goy- 
ernor and the state legislature gave 
their assistance by voting +to ap- 
propriate $1,000,000 if Squaw Val- 
ley won the Games. And President 
Eisenhower also gave the Cali- 
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fornia site his hearty backing. The 
close triumph for the sparkling 
Sierra valley drew 32 votes against 
30 for Innsbruck. 

Now that the California resort 
has garnered the Games, vast prep- 
arations and improvements are un- 
derway for 1960. 

HOUSING—Facilities now exist 
for 3,000 competitors and officials 
at Tahoe City, along the shores of 
beautiful Lake Tahoe, seven miles 
from Squaw. Present plans call for 
all athletes and officials to be 
housed and fed in Tahoe City. 
Spectators can be accommodated in 
other north shore Tahoe resorts or 
at Reno. Altogether 80,000 specta- 
tors, officials and competitors can 


be housed within 50 miles of 
Squaw Valley. 
SKI JUMPING—A ski jump, 


meeting Olympic requirements, will 
be built next year near the Lodge. 

SKATING ARENAS—Two skat- 
ing arenas will be built—one in the 
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Sundeck adjoining Lodge is at base of 9,000-foot semi-circle of peaks, 


valley and another in Tahoe City. 
Practice rinks also must be con- 
structed as well as a quarter-mile 
track for speed skating and rink for 
ice hockey. 

OLYMPIC STADIUM—The 
Olympic Stadium, a graceful curv- 
ing shell of steel, concrete and 
mountain granite, will face both 
the jumping hill and the bobsleigh 
run. Its two tiers of seats, pro- 
tected from snowfall by the over- 
hang of its arch, will hold 4,000 
spectators. 

An additional 4,000 will be ac- 
commodated in temporary seats on 
the opposite side of the main rink, 
which will be used for the hockey 
and figure-skating events. Hillside 
seats of the natural amphitheatre 
will hold an additional 4,000 fans. 
Parking areas for 10,000 cars will 
be joined to the stadium by wide, 
level paths. Also to be taken under 
consideration are giant slalom and 
cross-country courses. 


February, with spring corn snow rest of season. 


visiting the many 
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ANDIAS 


BY FRANK OVERCARSH 


through with fine figures of real gold—are fash- 

ion news these days, and justly so. But India is 
much more than saris. India is a big country, with a 
wide variety of costume and an enormous breadth of 
landscape and culture that comes as a surprise to most 
visitors from the West. There are, for example, 225 
languages spoken in India—exclusive of dialects! 

Though vast and varied, India, or several of the 
Indias, can be seen during a brief stay. Recently, 
when the Kungsholm docked at Bombay on her world 
cruise, I accompanied 25 passengers, ranging in age 
from five to well over 65, into India as a member of 
the ship’s American Express shore excursion staff. 
Flying 4,400 miles in nine days, we stitched together 
many of India’s far-flung wonders, spanning the width 
of the country from Bombay to Calcutta and the 
length from Darjeeling to Madras. It seemed that 
the whole of rich old India whirled by before us, its 
sharply contrasting scenes set side by side through 
the wonder of flight, and strange images fell with 
theatrical impact on our Western imaginations, grown 
stale with the familiarity of accustomed scenes. 

The high spot of the circuit for most of us was the 
journey to Darjeeling, a pretty little hill-station 
famous for its tea and for its most celebrated son, 
Tensing. Darjeeling is three hours by plane from Cal- 
cutta and another three hours by bus up a crooked, 
dizzy little road that rises in tiny hairpin curves to 
the green foothills of the mighty Himalayas. The 
mammoth Kanchenjunga Range flanks the horizon 
and somewhere in the clouds beyond hides that most 
magic of mountains, Everest. Darjeeling perches on a 
steep hillside about 7,000 feet high in the crisp air, 
with terraced tea farms falling away below down to 
the valleys. The people are entirely different from 
those of any other spot in India—strongly Mongoloid 
types who have filtered through the difficult passes of 
the snowlocked Himalayas. Edged by that glistening 
white wall of the highest mountains of the world, the 
cluster of cottages that is Darjeeling gives the visitor 
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a feeling of being at a village outpost on the brink of 
all the mystery of Tibet, and every crevasse through 
the shining slopes looks like the pass into Shangri-La. 
Many travelers have made the trip to Darjeeling 
with high hopes of seeing Everest. You rise before 
dawn—the only time the mountain is visible—at the 
old Mount Everest Hotel, where a charcoal grate 
smoldered throughout the cold night in your room. 
In the chilly dark, you make the trek of eight miles 
up Tiger Hill—it used to be done by rickshaw, but 
now they use jeeps. On top of the little hillock, which 
is another 1,500 feet above Darjeeling, you stand in 
the below-freezing temperature, huddled in blankets, 
sipping brandy, and stomping your feet on the frosty 
crust of the hill. And you hope. Some travelers have 
made the tedious early-morning pilgrimage every day 
for a month, and kept their vigil in vain. Everest still 
eluded them in her frigid veils. We were lucky. 
Wind whips about Tiger Hill in the dark morning 


Bathing ghats at Benares stretch for miles along India's Ganges. 


hours and you wait impatiently in the cold until at 
last the sky begins to blush faintly in the East. Then, 
like a curtain rising slowly on a vast drama, there 
gradually unfolds one of the most dramatic spectacles 
in the world. Below the viewer there stretches to the 
horizon on all sides a sea of cottony surf, and creeping 
across its crests the sun’s rays turn the billows bright 
salmon. As the sun inches up from the cloud floor, the 
rays strike the mountain range and Kanchenjunga 
soars, its canopy of gleaming snow, ripped by grey 
crags, splashed a brilliant pink. 

Even with a crystal clear view of Kanchenjunga, it 
is still touch and go whether or not the elusive Everest 
will appear. But for us, when the scarlet ball cleared 
the horizon, there in the dim distance Everest emerged, 
ghostly white and towering to the heavens in all her 
majestic loneliness—the tallest mountain in the world, 
the glittering Empress of all the awesome Himalayas. 

The descent from Darjeeling was a bit hazardous 
with one near accident when a huge tree simply col- 
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lapsed across the highway right in front of two of my 
group members from Canada—a Brigadier and _ his 
wife. I was bringing up the rear to pick up stragglers 
but the Brigadier managed alone. He then saw the 
narrow-gauge train going by that makes the zigzagging 
climb up Darjeeling, and looks for all the world like 
a Lionel under a Christmas tree. He flagged it down, 
the people on the train hopped out, lifted the tree 
from the highway, and the Brigadier proceeded. 

No more sharp contrast exists today than that be- 
tween the deserted, pristine and snowy glory of the 
Himalayas and the teeming, pathetic plight of the 
refugee areas of India—particularly Calcutta, a city 
in troubled transition from the time when the British 
resided there in the great style of their “bungalow” 
life. Their parks and clubs and mansions seemed to 
have been transported from Mayfair in the old days. 
But now, the highways leading into Calcutta from 
Dum Dum airport are lined with refugees from Paki- 
stan who have thrown up makeshift huts of mud and 
animal skins. The famous Maidan—a long broad mall 
cutting through the center of the city for two miles 
and leading to the pompous pile of the Victoria Memo- 
rial—was once a magnificent green, edged by walks and 
flower beds. Now much of it is overgrown and fallen 
fallow, and occupied by squatters. But Calcutta is 
slowly mending under the energy of the new Indian 
government. And there are still traces of a pleasant 
life of old world ease and grace. In large, private 
homes, dark-skinned, diminutive bearers in immacu- 
late white turbans scurry everywhere—one with tall 
drinks, one with canapes, one lighting the guests’ cig- 
arettes, one cleaning ashtrays. There are sharp divis- 
ions of household labor in India. Your sweeper does 
not cook, nor your cook sweep. Your launderer does 
neither. And none of them serves. 

When your plane puts down in the sacred city of 
Benares, three hours from Calcutta, you are plunged 
into the essence of India, for Benares has been the 
holy of holies of the Hindus since the dawn of their 
religion. The squat, thick maze of the city teems with 
half-nude pilgrims who have come miles and miles 
to worship—or to die—with holy men smeared with 
ashes and scarlet paint, and with the proverbial sacred 
animals—dogs, monkeys, cows, goats—that roam the 
tiny streets like insoucient lords brushing the populace 
aside. Over everything hangs a cloud of dust and the 
piquant scent of sandalwood, and everywhere is the 
eerie sense of India’s strange gods: Siva, his blood- 
thirsty wife, Kali; Vishnu, Brahma and the benign 
Buddha. 

The olive-grey Ganges, a wide, slow river, is the 
magnet for everyone. They strip to their loin cloths, 
slip into the sullen stream, and say their prayers to 
the sun and to Siva from whose head the river springs 
high in the Himalayas. You see the famous bathing 
and burning ghats in the early morning, while an 
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amber mist hangs over the river and you drift down 
the quiet current on barges poled by river boys. 

The cremation fires on terraces beside the river 
have been smoldering for centuries, disposing of the 
Hindu dead. They are attended by tall, wizened priests 
in long robes who look like desert prophets out of the 
Old Testament. The river boat idles by these solemn 
places while the flames leap up and the dark priest 
stands by, a somber overseer of death. No one spoke 
as we passed the ghats. 

Benares has strong contrast, too, for thrown against 
the fierce piety of her pilgrims and holy men there 
flash the fabulous displays at the two hotels—Clark’s 
and the De Paris—of the dazzling riches that have 
lured travelers to India since the time of Marco Polo. 
Showering from tables on the hotel verandahs are 
samples of all the extraordinary Indian handiwork— 
the saris of deep dyes and pastels; bolts of silver and 
gold brocade, with intricate designs that take years 
to weave, sparkling in the dusky hands of the vendor; 
purses set with diamonds, rubies, emeralds and sap- 
phires. 

After Benares, New Delhi—center of the Indian 
government—looks like an eastern Washington with 
its broad boulevards, handsome new government 
buildings, and open vistas. Here modern India is 
symbolized by the fine new edifices, beautifully de- 
signed and laid out with sweeping expanses of lawn 
and gardens. And filling the buildings are the new 
youth of India—polite, eager to learn, modest but 
ambitious for the republic that is emerging from one 
of the oldest civilizations on earth, as New Delhi has 
risen on the shards of various ancient capitals. The 
new India is also symbolized by a large temple, the 
Lakshmi Narain, sponsored by Gandhi and bringing 
together in a single edifice places for the worship of 
all of India’s gods. 

On your first trip to Delhi you are constantly 
haunted by the thought that Agra, and that most 
sublime shrine in the world, the Taj Mahal, are not 
far off. Driving to Agra from Delhi is a fascinating 
experience. The road is a section of the ageless Grand 
Trunk Road—‘“‘Kin’s Road’’—that has been an arterial 
pathway across India down through the centuries. 
The ribbon of a highway slices straight through the 
dusty fields of southern Punjab, edged on both sides by 
gnarled ancient trees. Monkeys scamper on the tossing 
tops, and fidgety little parrots, squawking, dart in and 
out of the branches. Your driver loves to hurry—like 
youthful drivers everywhere—and miniature mud vil- 
lages, bleak farms, fields of clover, and muddy pools 
where plodding water buffalo raise their stone-grey 
heads, speed by. All along, you meet colorful groups 
of Indians on the move—weathered, nomad-looking 
types dressed in brilliant colors—scarlet, turquoise, 
lemon yellow—that bust up the dun-colored sunny 
landscape. Their flowing desert robes clap behind 
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them as they rush toward you on little horses, or swing 
softly as they lollop by on towering dromedaries. 
We passed a colorful wedding party in tiny carts, with 
bells jingling and bright banners walloping the air, 
and they rattled along stirring up the dust, unmindful 
of the Sunday best they were wearing. The little bride, 
who looked like a child, was beaming with joy. 

But the Taj—you prepare yourself for your first 
reaction to this priceless memorial to a dead queen 
raised by her heart-broken emperor. The building is 
not visible from a distance. You approach, completely 
unaware of its nearness, through a thick park to a 
wall which blinds any view of the building. Then as 
you pass through an archway—your heart high in your 
throat—it bursts upon your sight, its brilliant beauty 
gleaming in the strong sunlight of India. At night, 
under a full moon—again the elements blessed us—it 
is a floating vision against the rich black sky—a thing 
of white bridal mist hovering in the air. Many of its 
gems have been looted, but still, here and there, you 


Elegant gate leads to seat of India's government in New Delhi. 


get glints—piercing in the dark when the moonlight 
strikes them—where emeralds and rubies are set in the 
marble. 

Shan Jahan, who built the Taj, had planned to 
complement its brilliant’ whiteness with an exact dupli- 
cate of the mausoleum in ebony marble just across the 
holy river Jumna. He died before his own sepulcher 
could be erected, although the foundations were laid. 
Had it been done, these twin tombs. would certainly 
have outshone anything on earth. 

The deserted royal city of Fatehpur Sikri, only 23 
miles from Agra, is somewhat unjustly overshadowed 
by the fame of Taj. It is a minor wonder of the world. 
The entire small city of palaces, an immense mosque, 
elephant stables and servants quarters surrounded by 
seven miles of wall, is still almost perfectly intact. It 
was built by the great Mogul emperor Akbar to cele- 
brate the birth of his son Jahangir, but it was aban- 
doned after the emperor’s death in 1606 because of a 
lack of water supply. It stands on the empty plains 
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the many Indias 


today in ghostly loneliness. Voices echo through the 
great public rooms of its palaces and vast courtyards, 
and everywhere there is the odd sense of the city 
having been vacated only hours before. 

We returned to Delhi to catch our plane for Madras, 
which is down near the tip of the elephant snout of 
India. As you fly south, you are again struck with the 
sharp contrast between this countryside and the mem- 


pany, and still an important commercial center, it is 
a short drive through the lush tropical countryside 
to a place with the incredible name of Mahabalipu- 
ram. This is the ancient scene of seven famous temples, 
six of which have been swallowed by the surf of the 
Bay of Bengal. Though we were nodding for sleep 
after ten hours in the air, we enjoyed this bizarre 
place. The one remaining temple looks like a tiny 
pagoda and is carved out of a single huge piece of 
rock at the edge of the lapping water. 

We left Madras the following afternoon for Ceylon 


World-famous Taj Mahal was built by heart-broken emperor, Shah Jahan, for his deceased queen. 


ory of the virgin whiteness you have left in the north. 
Flying across the plains is like a trip across the 
buckled and pocked-red face of Mars, for the country 
near the heart of India is a strange and glowing crim- 
son, dry as a bone. Gaunt cones rise above deeply gut- 
ted valleys and throw grotesque shadows. A shimmer- 
ing cloak of heat undulates over the scorched waste- 
land until you move further south, and the patchwork 
fields of clover and mustard begin, finally to merge 
into the palms and rice fields around Madras. 
From Madras, the oldest site of the East India Com- 
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to rejoin the Kungsholm, and the parting from India 
could scarcely have been more fitting in the cliche 
manner of a Fitzpatrick travelogue. We flew into a 
sunset such as there are only in the tropics. Wagnerian 
clouds were hurling across the sky, fast changing into 
curious shapes, and the atmosphere all around was 
awash with splendid shades—rich as the material that 
comes from Madras and bears its name—of purple 
and apricot, burgundy, citron and Prussian blue, It 
was very satisfying to leave a country as colorful as. 
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India in such a blaze of glory. @ 
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FESTIVALS 


OSS SCME FESTIVALS Into your 
as and you'll enjoy one 
of the most delightful concoc- 
tions in the field of travel. They 
help lift even the best of trips a 
little bit higher from the realm of 
routine, giving you diversion and 
fun. And perhaps more important 
than all else, festivals reflect the 
character of a region and its peo- 
ple, giving you an insight and feel- 
ing of closeness you might other- 
wise not capture. 
A festival, in the broadest sense 


BY THOMAS B. LESURE 


of the word—and that’s the way 
we're using it—is any special event 
or occasion. It might be a one-time 
affair like a centennial celebration 
or a regular that comes up year 
after year. They range from clam- 
bakes to religious processions and 
from art to rodeos. 

It’s a good idea before you leave 
on a trip to write the tourist bu- 
reaus of the states you plan to visit 
asking for a list of festivals and spe- 
cial events. Most states and many 
chambers of commerce compile reg- 


ular lists of these occasions for free 
distribution. And, just before you 
go, check over the Calendar Jot- 
tings printed each month in 
“TRAVEL. 

Here is a roundup of some fas- 
cinating festivals in various parts of 
the country. Rodeos and state fairs, 
which are multitudinous, are not 
given but should be kept in mind. 
‘Dates for many of these annual 
events vary as much as a week or 
more, so it’s wise to check with local 
officials beforehand on exact dates. 


The times given below are when 
the festivals usually are held. 
NEW ENGLAND 

Succulent Maine lobsters are na- 
tionwide gourmet delights, so what 
better inducement is there for vis- 
iting the Pine Tree State than the 
Maine Lobster and Seafood Festi- 
valin Rockland each August. Noth- 
ing to crab about here—your fill of 
freshly boiled lobster and, in be- 
tween bites, a parade, beauty con- 
test, coronation ball, “fishermen’s 
follies,’ marine products exhibits 
and other events. 

If you'd rather satisfy your sweet 
tooth, head for St .Albans, Vt., along 
about April for the annual Maple 
Syrup Festival. This is a_ real 
woodsy time with wood-chopping 
contests, ox-pulling, demonstration 
of maple syrup production and, nat- 


ting’s delightful, but not even that 
inducement should be needed to 
listen to the masterful perform- 
ances by the always superb Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Nearby, see 
the Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival. 

Want to let your long hair down 
instead? Then hiss the villain—late 
every July in Swanzey, N. H., home 
of Denman Thompson who wrote 
the ageless melodrama, The Old 
Homestead. The tearjerker is re- 
vived every year. 

Other festivals of note: Maine 
Broiler Day, July, Belfast, Me.; 
Winter Carnival, February, Dart- 
mouth, N. H., and Middlebury, 
Vt.; Azalea Weeks, June-July, Pitts- 
field, Mass.; Pilgrim March, August 
and November, Plymouth, Mass.; 
Craftsmen’s Fair, August, Laconia, 
N. H. 


For real local color, mark down 
one of the numerous Pennsylvania 
Dutch Days held usually during 
the summer. Biggest and most elab- 
orate are those in Hershey and 
Kutztown in July. Festivities may 
include anything from Amish cor- 
ner ball games and apple-butter 
cooking to regional dances and 
songs. 

If you happen to be in or near 
Philadelphia on New Year’s Day, 
don’t miss the Mummers Parade, a 
Mardi Gras-like extravaganza scin- 
tillating with sequin - costumed 
marchers, elaborate ‘“‘capes” or one- 
man floats, impersonators, exqui- 
sitely dressed string bands—every- 
thing, in fact, but the kitchen sink, 
and you might even see that, tool 

Old homes may seem like old hat 
to some folks, but just about every- 


Tampa's Gasparilla Festival brings brigatine into port for ‘invasion,’ pirate-clad fun while Lake Placid's Winter Carnival accents ice pageantry. 


urally, happy sugaring-off parties. 

Going from things culinary to 
things cultural, Boston, Hub of 
New England, makes good its boast 
of being the region’s cultural cen- 
ter with its annual Boston Arts 
Festival each June. Held on the 
tree-sshaded Public Garden within 
hailing distance of the unique Swan 
Boats, this whing-ding combines a 
bit of Bohemia with the Brahmin 
influence. Outdoor exhibits of the 
best in New England painting and 
sculpture vie with demonstrations 
by potterers, silversmiths, wood- 
workers and other handcrafters— 
all topped off with a cultural cream 
of nighttime operas, dramas and 
concerts. 

Tanglewood, near Lenox, Mass., 
has the Berkshire Music Festival in 
July and August. The scenic set- 
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CENTRAL ATLANTIC 

Pretty posies—human and _ natu- 
ral—seem to have the monopoly on 
festivals in this section. In June, 
Newark, N. Y., pays tribute to one 
species with its Rose Festival that 
not only features displays of that 
lovely flower, but also a Rose Pa- 
rade, flower arrangement classes 
and a Rose Queen. The little com- 
munity of Wellsboro, Pa., home of 
the big Grand Canyon of Pennsyl- 
vania, likes the laurel instead and 
holds a State Laurel Festival each 
June. Parade, queen contests, coro- 
nation and other events mark this 
occasion. 

For the human variety of pretty 
posies, the nod goes to Atlantic 
City which each September blos- 
soms out with the gay and beauti- 
ful Miss America Pageant. 


body feels the spell of A Day in 
Old New Castle when the folks of 
New Castle, Del., open up the Colo- 
nial homes in town each May and 
let the old days live again. 

Like cows—or just a good time? 
Mosey over to Watertown, N. Y., 
about the middle of June and take 
a look at the Dairyland Festival. 
Features: a big parade, milking con-_ 
tests, baby parades, street dances, 
and even cows for sale in case you 
want to take one home. 

Other events of note: Dover Day, 
May, Dover, Del.; Big Quarterly, 
August, Wilmington, Del.; Cherry. 
Blossoms, around April, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Bach Festival, May, 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Bucktail Flaming 
Foliage Festival, October, Lock 
Haven, Pa.; Grape Festival, Sep- 
tember, North East, Pa.; Winter 
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zarnival, December, Lake Placid, 
NEY, 
SOUTHERN 

When you think of the deep 
jouth you probably think of plan- 
ations and magnolia blossoms. 
[here’s quite a bit more—knights, 
pirates, Indians, pretty gals and 
retty flowers. 

Suppose it’s spring when your 
ancy turns to Virginia. The place, 
»9f course, is Winchester, gateway 
o the Shenandoah Valley and Na- 


with their lances, and the lucky 
winner picks the queen. 

Maybe you’d rather spend your 
days with pretty scenes than with 
knights. If so, go to Elkins, W. Va., 
when the cool north winds tint the 
mountain woodlands. It’s October 
and time for the Mountain States 
Forest Festival. Take some of the 
lovely drives in the Monongahela 
National Forest, then get in the 
swing of things by watching wood- 
chopping and sawing contests, pa- 


For a real bit of Americana, 
don’t miss one of the tobacco auc- 
tions in North Carolina. Strictly 
speaking, these aren’t festivals, but 
for you, the tourist, they certainly 
are. Generally they are held from 
August to about the first of Decem- 
ber. Tops on the list are those at 
Wilson, N. C., the world’s largest 
bright leaf tobacco market. Spend 
a few hours at an auction, and 
you'll agree it’s tobacco auction- 
eers two to one for a travel treat. 


As part of other festivals or as events in themselves, rodeos are numerous across U. S., even extending to Manhattan's Madison Square Garden. 


onal Park. The event: the Shen- 
mdoah Apple Blossom Festival. 
The time: late April or May. What 
you see: apple blossoms—every- 
where, the Apple Blossom Queen, 
concerts, pageant of springtime, 
processions and parades, balls and 
other events. 

Head for Mt. Solon, Va., along 
about August for the National 
Chimneys Jousting Tournaments. 
It’s like the days of old. The Grand 
Marshal calls the “drill orders,” the 
knights pick off the “golden” rings 
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rades, riding tournaments and 
model plane meets or join in the 
square dances. 

Kings in America are uncom- 
mon, but one still reigns along 
with his Queen each May in Mem- 
phis—King Cotton, of course, at the 
Memphis Cotton Carnal. There’s 
plenty of fun and frolic as the King 
and Queen of Cotton sail in from 
the Mississippi. Parades, concerts, 
fireworks, elaborate balls, cotton ex- 
hibits and many other attractions 
fill the fete. 


In Florida, pirates legally take 
over a city every February. The oc- 
casion is the Gasparilla Festival in 
Tampa. But they're good-hearted 
pirates as far as travelers are con- 
cerned since they are responsible 
for street dances, elaborate fire- 
works, an “invasion” of the Bay 
area, parades and other festive 
events hardly becoming men who 
sail under the skull and crossbones. 

Other important events: Tox 
Hunt, January, Foley, Ga.; Mardi 
Gras, February, Mobile, Ala.; Glad- 
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ioli Fatr and Festival, February, 
Delray Beach, Fla.; Florida Water- 


melon Festival, May, Leesburg, 


Fla.: Brevard Music Festival, Au- 
eust, Brevard, N.C.; Cherokee Fair, 
Cherokee, N. C.; 
March, 
Penning, July, 


Azalea Festival, 
Wilmington, N. C.; Pony 
Chincoteague, Va. 
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Indian ceremonials such as annual gathering 
at Flagstaff, Ariz., intrigue tourist thousands. 


MIDDLE AMERICA 
A bit of old Switzerland comes 
to life each Labor Day weekend in 
New Glarus, Wis., when townsfolk 
present Swiss and English versions 
of Schiller’s noted play, William 
Tell. But besides shooting the 
apple off the head of Tell’s son, 
residents of New Glarus dance, 
yodel, sing and generally make 

merry in old- country ways. 
You can find another bit of over- 
seas influence each July if you visit 
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Montevideo, Minn., during its col- 
orful Montevideo Fiesta Days. The 
town dresses up in Spanish cos- 
tumes and there’s a full round of 
parades, Pan American pageant, 
concerts, dances and other events— 
all a tribute to Uruguay. 

St. Paul, Minn., on the other 
hand, likes to combine a little fire 
and ice. So around the first of Feb- 
ruary it stages its annual St. Paul 
Winter Carnival. King Boreas and 
his Queen of the Snows rule over 
a huge ice palace while their “sub- 


tractions, it’s certainly less hectic as 
well as more authentic. 

Speaking of homes, if you want 
to see the mansions of the deep 
south, mark down the Natchez Pil- 
grimage, Natchez, Miss., in March. 
It’s magnolias and moonlight, yes, 
but see all the azaleas and camellias, 
too—to say nothing of those crino- 
line-costumed hovtes and other real 
Southern atmosphere. 

Flowers bloom in the spring in 
Holland, Mich., too, and the local 
folks make the most of it with a 


Wild, spectacular Mardi Gras in New Orleans is high point in American festival gaiety. 


jects” make merry with parades, ice- 
fishing contests, tobogganing, ski- 
jumping, concerts, dances and other 
festive pastimes. They rule, that is, 
until Vulcan, the King of Fire, con- 
sumes their castle by way of sym- 
bolizing the triumph of spring over 
winter. 

Rex, by change of pace, is the 
monarch who rules over the Mardi 
Gras in New Orleans just before 
Lent each year. This glad, mad, 
sad time is probably the country’s 
best known festival. But did you 
know that a month later New Or- 
leans stages a Spring Fiesta when 
it “opens its homes as well as its 
hearts’? And with the home and 
garden tours, art exhibits, pageants, 
patios by candlelight and other at- 


gala Tulip Festival each May. Of 
course, there are plenty of gaily 
colored tulips, but there’s also a 
touch of Old Holland. Dutch- 
costumed women scrub the streets, 
red-checked girls in wooden shoes 
(you can even see the place where 
they’re made) and all others join 
in with horse shows, flower shows, 
band reviews and extra events. 
Other festive occasions: Daniel 
Boone Festival, October, Barbour- 
ville, Ky.; Fleet Blessing, August, 
Biloxi, Miss.; May Music Festival, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Winter Car- 
nival, February, Ishpenning, Mich.; 
National Duck Calling Contest, 
Autumn, Stuttgart, Ark.; Prime 
Beef Festival, September, Mon- 
mouth, IIl.; Grape Festival, Octo- 
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ber, Crowley, La.; Minneapolis 
Aquatennial, July, Minneapolis; 
and Cherry Blossom Festival, May, 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


FAR WEST AND 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


Gold, Indians, pioneers and the 
call of the land—these are the West 
and, in great part, its festivals. But 
the most colorful, authentic and 
unusual—rising from the land _ it- 
self—are the Indian Ceremonials 
performed at various times through- 
out the year on reservations all 
over the southwest. Dates vary ac- 
cording to religious significance 
since the rites must be keyed to the 
harmony of nature. Check with 
state officials, but mark down for 
attendance if you are anywhere 
within 200 miles of such cere- 
monials as the Hopi Snake Dance 
at Zuni, N. M.; the Great Corn 
Dance in August at Santo Domingo, 
N. M.; and any of the intricate 
ceremonials at the terraced Taos 
Pueblo, N. M. 

Another slice of the Old West 
with all the captivating atmosphere 
of the New West is the Dons Club 
Trek for Lost Gold, held around 
the first of March in the Supersti- 
tion Mountains east of Phoenix, 
Ariz. Object of the day is looking 
for the fabulous Lost Dutchman 
Gold Mine. But you also get twelve 
full hours of Indian dances, west- 
ern songs and handicraft exhibits, 
barbecue dinner, and a legendrama 
of the lost mine story. 

Another golden time—when you 
can keep all the gold dust you find 
—is the annual Gold Rush Days in 
Wickenburg, Ariz., each January. 
Balls, exhibits, parades and other 
events are topped off by free pan- 
ning for gold in the Hassayampa 
River (gold dust is brought in—all 
you have to do is find it!) . 

Down in Tombstone, Ariz., the 
“town Foo bough? Lo" Die,’ 
they’re still knocking off “bandits” 
every October during Helldorado 
Days when Doc Holliday, the Earps 
and Clantons feud again in the O K 
Corral. Lots of other local color, 
too, in this famous frontier silver 
camp where the violence of yester- 
year seems but moments away. 

You can go back even farther— 
to the days of the Spanish dons— 
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by being in Santa Fe, N. M., around 
Labor Day for the big Santa Fe 
Fiesta, which commemorates De 
Vargas’ recapture of the territory 
from rebellious Pueblo Indians. 
First on the agenda is the burning 
of Zozobra, “Old Man Gloom.” 
Then, with that signal for gaiety to 
reign, a Fiesta Queen is crowned. 
Indians dance, New Mexicans pa- 
rade and dance to old tunes in the 
Plaza, De Vargas makes a trl- 
umphal entry, and the town goes 
crazy with a Hysterical Parade 


lovely flower staged anywhere in 
the world. Gorgeous floats, bands 
and marchers dazzle your eyes and 
leave your nostrils dazed with 
heady perfume. 

Another floral fete — complete 
with floats, parade, dances and 
other festivities—is the Daffodil 


Festival each March in Washing- 
ton’s Puyallup Valley. And, four 
months later, the folks across the 
state line in Albany, Ore., cut up 
with a Timber Carnival, a brawny 
“loggers’ Olympics” of log-rolling, 


Calm but colorful Southern Highlands Craftsman Fair, Asheville, N. C., stresses creativeness. 


lampooning 
events. 

Still in the mood for six-gun 
slinging? Then mosey up to Lead, 
S. D., come August, for the “Days 
of °76.” Watch Wild Bill Hickok 
get killed again and Jack McCall 
get off scot free. Then take a look 
at the parade, rodeo, stage coach 
hold-ups and the ventilating and 
elevating of the dastard bandits. 

That should be enough blood 
and thunder for one year, so roam 
over to the West Coast for some- 
thing more sedate but in its way 
just as colorful—the Towrnament 
of Roses in Pasadena, Calif., on 
New Year’s Day. This prelude to 
the Rose Bowl Game is one of the 
most elaborate tributes to that 


big- wigs and_ big 


wood-chopping, timber-topping and 


other woodsy and —non-woodsy 
events. 
Other interesting festivals: 


Southwest Indian Pow-Pow, July, 
Flagstaff, Ariz.; Smoki Ceremonials, 
August, Prescott, Ariz.; Spanish 
Trails Fiesta & Rodeo, August, 
Durango, Col.; Apple Blossom Fes- 
tival, May, Payette, Idaho; La 
Posdas, December, Mesilla, N. M.; 
Fiesta de San Jacinto, April, San 
Antonio, Texas; California Horned 
Toad Derby, May, Coalinga, Calif.; 
Annual Vintage Festival, Septem- 
ber, Sonoma, Calif.; Rose Festival, 
June, Portland, Ore. 

Of course, even all these festi- 
vals are only a small portion of the 
countless ones awaiting you. @ 
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texas treat: 


MUSTANG 


BY RICHARD MAGRUDER 


y TRAVEL’s >» 
“ISLAND IDYLL \ 


Small basin, which nudges into little fishing village of Port Aransas, provides shelter for shrimp boats, pleasure craft, Coast Guard launche 


OUR PERSONAL, cloud-wafted vision of the perfect 
island retreat may differ in a few respects from 
my own. So, before you sell the old homestead, 

I suggest a trip down for a preliminary look around 
first. Then go back and sell out. 

The name of this insular paradise is Mustang Island. 
It is one of a long, curving string of such isles and 
peninsulas which hugs the coast of Texas from 75 
miles west of the Louisiana line all the way to the 
Mexican border, south of Brownsville. Some are quite 
populous, like Galveston, while others are almost 
completely uninhabited, like tiny St. Joseph’s, which 
starts about two miles east of the upper end of Mus- 
tang Island. 

Port Aransas, the “capital,” “cultural center’ and 
only “metropolis” on Mustang, is actually a pictures- 
que fishing village, built rather haphazardly—thus, 
charmingly—up near the eastern end of the eighteen- 
mile-long spit. Less than 1,000 people call Port Aran- 
sas home. Even during the peak “tourist” season— 
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whenever the fish are biting—the population seldor 
is swelled by more than 100 outsiders, the more cit 
fied visitors preferring to relax, as it were, in cosm<¢ 
politan Corpus Christi, the real metropolis of th 
region, only about 45 minutes away by car. 

What makes Mustang an ideal island idyll in m 
book? I'll tell you. Wahin less than 50 square mile: 
you have the Southwest's best fishing, boating, swim 
ming, crabbing, sunning, eating and sightseeing in 2 
atmosphere of tall palms, mountainous sand dune: 
placid bays, roaring seas and warm days and coc 
nights, plus an added measure of peace and solitude 
surrounded by people who truly live and let live. 

For a good many thousand years, Mustang an 
Padre Islands were separated by a broad stretch ¢ 
water connecting brackish, shallow Laguna Madre 
behind the isles, with the Gulf of Mexico out i 
front. Port Aransas was first settled about 75 yeal 
ago, developed as a tiny fishing community, and Mu 
tang Island evolved as an individual entity in its ow 
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Long piers on isle draw crowds of anglers. 


Ddd ferry, right, links Mustang to mainland. 


ight, beholding to the rest of Texas not at all, much 
ess to deserted Padre. 

In recent years, though, a succession of Gulf storms, 
reak tides and other phenomena peculiar to the time 
and to the area have washed in so much sand that the 
‘wo isles, once isolated from one another, have become 
welded together and stretch, unbroken, for 130 solid 
miles, clear to Mexico. 

About the same time, various promoters in and 
around Corpus Christi decided Padre Island needed 
a little booming, and began to build fishing piers, 
bath houses, a few homes and even a museum near 
where the old pass lay. A new, multi-million-dollar 
causeway was built between the outskirts of Corpus 
Christi and Padre and the tourist business boomed. 

The habitants of Mustang and Port Aransas watch- 
ed, in undisguised horror, all these shenanigans just 
a stone’s throw away from their peaceful haven. They 
almost expired, though, when the county announced 
its plans to build a new, paved highway from Port 
Aransas down the backbone of their island, across 
the sealed pass, terminating at the new Padre Island 
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causeway. The highway was built and opened not too 
long ago, and the people of the island began to breathe 
a bit easier when they found the additional visitors 
constituted little extra burden, and added a little 
more money to the never-overflowing coffers of the 
islanders. 

Like Galveston, Port Aransas somewhat perversely 
chooses to ignore Texas law, which emphatically states 
there'll be no gambling and no mixed-drink sipping 
in the Lone Star State, not so long as the last Texas 
Ranger’s still alive. There are plenty of Texas Rangers 
around still, but you can try your hand at cards or 
dice or tipple in civilized fashion in either Galveston 
or Port Aransas. The only difference seems to be in 
attitude: Port Aransas isn’t dedicated to it. 

The people of Mustang Island would rather fish. 
That’s what they went there for, what most of them 
still alive were born to, and, besides, it’s fun. Within 
four miles, you have your choice of back-bay angling 
for the less exertive piscatorial breeds, lolling on the 
wooden boat landings at the pretty little basin with 
a cane pole stuck between two boards, fighting an 
amazingly strong king mackerel a mile out on one 
of the jetties, or sailfish searching on a sport fishing 
boat. You're as likely as not to find exactly what you're 
looking for, too. Fishing in Port Aransas and off Mus- 
tang Island is as good as the best. 

Shrimping also plays a big part in the lives of the 
people who live there. While most of Texas’ big 


Residential area near Port Aransas is built on rolling sand dunes. 
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shrimping fleets operate out of Aransas Pass and its 
deep-water harbor only eight miles north on Aransas 
Bay, a lot of one and two-man shrimpers berth on 
the island and provide a major portion of the income 
and culinary sustenance for the people there. 

The best boiled or fried shrimp I ever put in my 
mouth I’ve eaten on occasion in Port Aransas. The 
Tarpon Inn is famous for two things: its tremendous 
and delicious servings of seafood—particularly shrimp— 
and the fact that the late President Roosevelt used to 
stay there when he fished the Gulf. 

At Tarpon Inn, guests loll about the living room, 
talking fish, or waiting for supper. All meals are 
served family style, and you can eat all you can hold 
for $1.50. The management provides paper bags so 
guests with bigger eyes than stomachs can take away 
left-overs to munch on later. 

White-jacketed waiters and bellboys belie the ex- 
treme informality of the Tarpon Inn. The uniform 
of the day generally is tee-shirt and shorts, or whatever 
you happen to care to wear. Cool, quiet, old-fashioned 
rooms with bath cost between $5.00 and $7.00 a 
night, or you can make arrangements for American 
Plan for one day or a year. 

There are two or three other places to eat in Port 
Aransas and a half dozen more places to stay. While 
the Tarpon Inn is regarded as the Waldorf Astoria 
of Mustang Island, good food and crisp, clean sheets 
are available at rates usually slightly lower than those 
of the Inn. I’ve never seen Mustang Island so full 
of people you couldn’t get a place to bed down, or a 
table for four, or elbow room to fish, or a quiet place 
for concentration or relaxation first time out. 

There are many possible reasons for Mustang’s re- 
lative obscurity, but few of them seem to fit. By $1.00- 
per-way private causeway from Aransas Pass, plus a 
five-minute ferry ride, it is only eight miles and fif- 
teen minutes. By boulevard, causeway and island high- 
way from downtown Corpus Christi it is, as I’ve 
already pointed out, only 45 minutes. 

So the place is not inaccessible or remote. Apparent- 
ly, then, the main reason you hear so little of the island 
and the village is the people themselves. They love 
their little island and their charmer of a little fishing 


town, and they aren’t particularly anxious for thing 
to change. 

This is not to imply that they are unfriendly people 
I have never felt at home in a strange place so fast 
Everyone, from lifelong resident to overnight visito1 
is greeted with the same wave of a hand and the sam 
kind of lazy, ~ “Lo.” 

Out at one edge of the existing village a new, mor 
substantial housing section is building. Everythin 
from two-room, weekend cabins to nine-room moder 
homes has been erected, most of them on the side o 
some mountainous, grassy sand dune. All are attrac 
ive places and reflect the stability of the little com 
munity. No tin and packing-crate shacks are put uj 
on Mustang Island. 

Once in a while, residents of the Island need some 
thing or other they can’t buy at any of the three ger 
eral stores in Port Aransas—until the Padre Islan 
Causeway was built, everything had to be ferries 
across the bay to Mustang. When they get that urge 
there’s the short trip up to Aransas Pass, a completel 
captivating spot itself, for the things available i 
any small town. Now and then, something special 1 
needed, and that necessitates a morning in Corpu 
Christi. As this is one of the nation’s fastest growins 
cities and surely one of its handsomest, it’s a mornin: 
or afternoon or evening well spent. The art, symphony 
writing and general cultural movement in Corpu 
Christi is swiftly gaining momentum, and _ attract 
people from all over, even a few grizzled specimen 
from the basin at Port Aransas, who do well witl 
their background but always seem a little out of plac 
scratching at an easel, sitting cross-legged at a literar 
tea or listening esthetically if not knowledgeably t 
a concert. 

There’s really no need to worry, however. Ni 
amount of “progress,” new highways and causeways 0 
ever monumental alterations in the geography of thi 
region can change things too much. Mustang Islanc 
Port Aransas and its hardy, highly individualisti 
people have been there too long for change, and thi 
charm and languor and peacefulness of the narroy 
strip of white sand will persevere in the face co 
anything. 


Tarpon Inn, famed along Texas coast for serving succulent seafood, provides family-style meals for less than $2.00 per person. 
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Young Chimbu woman gazes out over huge valley which plunges to depth of 3,000 


TRAVEL 
ADVENTURE 


E REACHED the summit ol 

the high dividing ridge, our 

lungs crying out for oxygen 
in the rarified air. Around us lay 
the rugged grandeur of the great 
mountain system of Central New 
Guinea. Ignoring the chill air at 
11,000 feet, the native carriers were 
soon fast asleep beside their packs. 
Behind, the track fell away steeply 
through the dripping, moss-hung 
forest. Somewhere in the blue dis- 
tance, hidden by mist, lay Goroka, 
an important though tiny adminis- 
trative center in New Guinea’s cen- 
tral highlands. Before us was a 
vista of valley and mountain which 
led the eye away to the horizon 
where the mighty Bismarcks lay 
blue against the sky. 

Accompanied by fifteen “cargo- 
boys,” I had left Kongi village early 
that morning, where we had 
camped at 6,000 feet. We soon 
passed through the last native ham- 
let and the steeply rising track 
entered an uninhabitable altitude 
where the clouds often hung low 
over the forest, and ice-cold streams 


PUT 


plunged down the mountainside. 

Baga, the “boss-boy,” had pointed 
upward to where a black ridge 
peeped through the mists and a 
waterfall lay against it like a silver 
pencil. ‘Close-to, now,” he said, 
but it was midday before we 


reached the top, panting and ex- 
hausted. An hour’s rest and some- 
thing to eat revived the carriers, 
and packs were shouldered as we 
began the long descent to the edge 


AS 


New Guinea natives carrying bows, arrows, 


of the Chimbu Valley. We had not 
long left the ridge when one of 
the boys went into the bush and 
brought back a handful of banana- 
passion fruit. I was surprised to 
find the fruit growing at this alti- 
tude and in this out of the way 
place. It was explained that passion 
fruit grew freely in the village and 
natives often used this track. 
Pushing on, we soon descended 
into an open, treeless valley where 
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grew a short alpine grass. Evi- 
dently, the almost universal Kunai 
would not grow at this height. 
High on the valley slopes there 
erew occasional strange-looking tree 
ferns. The track ran sometimes 
across swampy depressions, then 
followed the course of a crystal- 
clear stream which flowed over 
multi-colored gravel. It was a 
weird, uninhabited region where, 
as far as the eye could see, the 


only mark of man was the ser- 
pentine track. 

I jokingly suggested that we 
camp there for the night, but the 
carriers shivered noticeably and 
hastened on, for we were still a 
long way from a native village, 
warmth and food. Continuing the 
descent, we later entered normal 
forest country. Giant trees and 
thick undergrowth grew on the 
slopes and the loud calls of the 


bird of paradise could be heard 
echoing through the dim recesses 
of the forest. The boys began to 
show animation now, for they were 
entering home territory. They had 
been working more than 100 miles 
away on the gold mine at Yonki 
Creek, in the Upper Ramu Valley, 
and now were returning to their 
tribe. For twelve months they had 
been work-boys and gave ready as- 
sent when I suggested going “‘walk- 
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bark shields decorated with bird-of-paradise plumes, dance to jungle rhythms of kundu drums 


about” with them into the valley. 

The sun was low in the western 
sky when we rounded a spur and I 
beheld a panorama that will long 
live in my memory. We were on 
the edge of a great chasm, full of 
blue shadow, and the smoke from 
a hundred native fires rose lazily 
from the depths. Mountains were 
piled all around and in the back- 
ground, as tall as the highest moun- 
tain in Europe, towered rugged Mt. 
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Wilhelm, purple against an orange- 
colored sky. 

The boys’ faces shone as they 
gazed down into their beloved val- 
ley and excitedly pointed out the 
various villages, which were to me 
only spirals of smoke in the haze. 

Then began a quick change act. 
Precious bundles were undone. Out 
came bright lap-laps, red handker- 
chiefs, shiny belts and strings of 
beads. Gaily bedecked and with a 
new bush-knife or tomahawk in 
their belts, the boys formed a 
marching column. Every man in his 
place, there suddenly burst forth 
from lusty throats a wild native 


Even when women go to work in potato field 
they carry offspring with them for hours. 


chant that echoed and re-echoed 
down the valley. As they marched 
forward, the chant continued, in 
spite of a track that dropped away 
perilously from our feet. The 
march became a mad zig-zag scram- 
ble down the almost perpendicular 
face of the valley wall. Down, 
down we went, 1,000, 2,000 feet. 
We now saw signs of human 
habitation—the hanging gardens of 
Chimbu—a monument to the grim 
determination of the Chimbu wom- 
en to feed the hungry tribe. Almost 
the entire face of the unbelievably 
steep slopes was cultivated. Crudely 
terraced, with here and there long 
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sticks set across to combat soil ero- 
sion, the gardens represented un- 
told hours of labor. With help 
from the men in the initial stages, 
the gardens are mainly worked by 
the womenfolk. After a stiff climb 
to their plots, the “Marys” cling 
to the tilted landscape while they 
cultivate their sweet potatoes and 
other vegetables. 

This has been going on for 
countless generations, and _ the 
Chimbus have evolved a remark- 
able rotation of crops to rejuvenate 
the wornout soil. As the gardens 
are planted out, young casuarina 
trees are set among the vegetables. 


Rugged Chimbu native uses Mt. Hagen axe 
for trades which may bring him cows or wives. 


When the garden plot becomes too 
shaded it is deserted in favor of 
the trees. The result is a fine plan- 
tation of casuarinas which, when 
mature, are cut down for house 
framework, stake fences and _ fire- 
wood. The thick carpet of fallen 
needles is dug in and a new garden 
started in the enriched soil. The 
canyon-like Chimbu Valley is so 
heavily populated that only in this 
way have the people been fed and 
the necessary timber supplied. 
Traveling down the valley for mile 
after mile, the dull green casuarina 
plantations, alternating with bright- 
er garden patches, and newly dug 


red and brown soil, presents a pic- 
ture of superb native endeavor. 
The track leveled off a little and 
I noticed on the side several heaps 
of stones and piles of firewood. 
Baga explained that this was where 
the pigs were to be killed and 
roasted at the culmination of the 
big festival which was about to 
take place. He had previously told 
me about the big “sing-sings” being 
held in the district, and it was 


Woven fiber arm, leg bands, pearl shell orna- 
ments complete dress of Bena-Bena triber. 


at his instigation that we had taken 
the “short-cut” over the mountains 
to be in time to witness the tribal 
festivities. 

The chant started up again with 
renewed vigor and around the next 
spur, on a little level patch, I saw 
the first Chimbu hamlet: Behind 
a stake banis (fence) were half a 
dozen circular thatched houses, half 
hidden by tall sugar cane and ba- 
nana plants. 
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Lean native wears headdress of cassowary plumes, G-string woven from bark fibers, 


The last rays of the setting sun 
filtered through the graceful cas- 
uarinas which lined the road as we 
descended to the very edge of the 
Chimbu River. A _ native-made 
fallen-log bridge spanned the rush- 


‘ing stream and on the other side 


was the Kombumeri _ sing-sing 
ground. An acre or two of river 
flat, the first level terrain we had 
seen for many hours, formed the 
village gathering place. 

In the quickly deepening twi- 
light I thought I had never seen 
a more entrancing sight. The vil- 
lage green, surrounded by orna- 
mental trees, was alive with strut- 
ting, be-plumed Chimbus. Pearl 
shell gleamed and well-greased tor- 
sos, muscular and lithe, shone in 
the light from many fires. And then 
he stood before me—an eight-foot 
apparition of shining skin and 
towering headdress. Ribbon-tail 
bird-of-paradise plumes and kapul 
tails were his crowning glory and 
at his waist tinkled an array of 
pearl-shell ornaments. I looked at 
the out-stretched hand, and at the 
gleaming smile, and behind the 
grease paint and brica-brac—recog- 
nized Genna, one-time house-boy 
back at the gold mine. The sur- 
prise and greetings over, Genna 
proudly introduced the luluaz 
(chief) and other men of impor- 
tance. 

All were wearing their brightest 
plumes and largest kinas (pearl- 
shell breast-plates). I intimated 
that my boys needed food, and 
the chief stepped away a little—for 
which I was thankful—and let out 
a combination of a bull’s bellow 
and a Swiss yodel, which I was 
sure would be heard across New 
Guinea. In a matter of minutes 
about twenty women appeared, 
carrying bags of native food on 
their heads. 

They squatted in line behind 
their offerings and waited for pay- 
ment. Teaspoonfuls of much prized 
salt were handed out, and the prod- 
uce, mainly sweet potatoes, was 
gathered up by the hungry car- 
riers who retired to the boys’ house 
where cooking and eating went on 
late into the night. 

It was now quite dark and I was 
directed to the “house Kiap,” a 
rest house set apart for the Kiap 
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or white district officer, where my 
luggage had preceded me. Kokia, 
the cook, was waiting there with 
some of his village friends who 
had brought food for my personal 
use, and for which they expected 
slightly higher payment. I bought 
peas, beans, potatoes, tomatoes, let- 
tuce, passion. fruit and bananas. 
Too tired for much eating, I 
soon retired, and right through the 
night as I slept fitfully on the 
hard bamboo bed, my dreams were 
a montage of throbbing kundu 
drums, weird native chants and 
stamping feet. It was barely light 
when I was awakened by the creak- 


stacked, and at its base was piled 
a huge quantity of sweet potatoes. 
It was all part of an endless 
giving and receiving of food which 
goes qn from year to year, from 
generation to generation, and 
which makes up the major portion 
of native ceremonial life. They 
have long memories in these mat- 
ters and receivers of favors are 
duty-bound to “back it” in due 
course. Many inter-village squab- 
bles arise from failure to fulfill 
these obligations. ‘This especially 
applies to pig, which is used as 
a food mainly for ceremonials. 
There is a strict system of land 


bodies shone as they swayed and 
danced to the rhythm of the drums. 
Sometimes only men took part 
while the young “Marys” sat 
admiring their future husbands. 

I saw women come down from 
the garden laden with food and 
cook it among hot stones in hol- 
low-log ‘“‘pressure-cookers.”” Laid 
out on huge wooden platters, it 
was flavored with ginger-root and 
salt, which had been chewed to- 
gether by an old man and sprayed 
on to the food from his mouth. 

Trussed-up pigs on carrying poles 
went off squealing to the killing- 
stones, and later great 


Many natives still use primitive methods of curing illnesses, such as shooting small quart-tipped arrows into head to let evil blood 


out of body while others will walk great 


ing of the bamboo floor, and I 
realized that I was receiving my 
first visitors for the day. Some vis- 
iting lulwais and tul-tuls (second in 
rank) from surrounding villages 
had come to pay a social call. 

In the brilliant sunlight, red, 
orange, yellow and blue _bird-of- 
paradise plumes shone in iridescent 
splendor and there was much com- 
ing and going, for the whole valley 
seemed in festive mood. On a near- 
by area a long house of many rooms 
had been erected to shelter the 
visitors who had come to the sing- 
sing. On one side stood an enor- 
mous tier of sugar cane, neatly 
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ownership, garden plots being 
handed down from father to son. 
There is no land in the valley that 
is not owned, and very little that 
is not cultivated. Seemingly im- 
possible places are terraced and 
worked with crude implements. A 
certain amount of communal effort 
is put into the making of a new 
garden. However, this also creates 
an obligation which must be 
“backed.” New Guinea is known 
as the land of “pay back,” whether 
it be for a favor or a hurt. Like 
the elephant, they never forget. 

I witnessed sing-sings at night 
when, by the light of fires, greased 


distances to let white missionaries, doctors tend to their sicknesses with modern medicines. 


roasted pork, black and ereasy, 
were placed in readiness for the 
final feast. 

But I had a date with a plane 
at an airstrip, many hills and val- 
leys away, and a winding track 
beckoned me on. 

A few days later, I flew high 
above the winding rivers and _ tor- 
tuous mountain tracks. Blue curl- 
ing smoke rose from the valley, 
and we knew that the love and 
the hate, the ceremony and the 
superstition of village life went on, 
and a few mountain dwellers 
looked up casually as the white 
man’s balus sailed overhead. @ 
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Seattle, Queen City of great Pacific Northwest, sprawls along Puget Sound, with majestic Mt. Rainier forming magnificent background. 


Surprise Sound: 


PUGET 


BY PAUL W. HODGE 


ORE AND MORE people are hunting for a com- 
fortable winter playground where variety is the 
keyword, and some of them have found just 
such a place farther north than the tip of Maine. This 
spot offers a mild, comfortable climate to the traveler, 
who can cruise scenic waters, visit colorful cities and 
enjoy well-developed ski slopes in nearby mountains. 
It is Puget Sound country of Western Washington 
State, where roses bloom in December and the robins 
stay all year. Nestled between the high, wild Olympics 
on the west and the rugged Cascades on the east, this 
protected land enjoys a climate where extremes are 
practically unknown. The calm, even-tempered salt 
water of Puget Sound extends 100 miles into the heart 
of the state, contributing to the remarkable climate, 
and creating a summer and winter playground. 
Cruises are usually thought to be summer pastimes, 
but not in this all-year vacationland. Wait for a warm, 
sunny day (you won't have to wait long) and drive 
to Anacortes, two hours north of Seattle. Here you 
can board a spacious Washington State Ferry for a 
thrilling cruise out to the famous San Juan Islands. 
You can stop at any of four of the larger ones and 
drive on scenic island roads to big comfortable inns 
that are open and cheerful all year long. You'll find the 
rates reasonable—$8.00 per day with meals is typical— 
and the food unusually delicious. 
If Orcas Island is one of your stops, be sure to drive 
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to the top of Mount Constitution, highest point in 
the region. Here you will be treated with a magnificent 
view of the myriads of islands surrounded by the 
white walls of mountains in the distance. 

You will be pleasantly surprised at the small cost 
of a San Juan cruise. A roundtrip to Orcas Island is 
$4.00 for car and driver and $1.40 for passengers. 
If you want to be entirely free of burdens, you can 
take a comfortable bus to Anacortes from Seattle. The 
bus routé takes you on a ferry to Whidbey Island, 
second largest in the country, and follows this long 
narrow strip of land past peaceful bays and through 
deep timber to spectacular Deception Pass, where it 
crosses rushing, turbulent waters on a high bridge. 
It is only a few miles from here to Anacortes and ~ 
enchanting San Juans. « 


Seattle, largest of the Northwest's cities and north: — 


ernmost city of its size on the continent, is the center 
of cultural development for the Puget Sound country. 
Situated in_a spectacular setting with the blue Sound 
on one side and boat- -sprinkled Lake Washington on 
the other, Seattle attracts many famous musicians and 
entertainers each season. In addition, it has its own 
up-and-coming symphony orchestra, an opera com- 
pany, and many interesting theatres. The play-goer is 
in for a unique treat if he visits one of the two Univer- 
sity of. Washington playhouses. One of them, the 
Penthouse Thetire, was a pioneer among the circular 
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theatres, where guests are practically in the middle 
of the action of the play. The other, the showboat, 
built on piles on the Lake to resemble an old stern- 
wheeler, has a huge revolving: stage for fast scene- 
changing. You can have a wonderful evening’s enter- 
tainment at either one of these famous theatres for 
only a dollar. 

Other hospitable cities along Puget Sound are Ta- 
coma, with its candy factories and the well-known 
Narrows Bridge; Everett, home of some of the world’s 
largest pulp and lumber mills; and Bellingham, gate- 
way to Canada. Fresh oysters, clams, shrimp, salmon 
and trout of various kinds are especially tender and 
appetizing in the restaurants of these cities. A very 


Yachtsmen take full advantage of Puget's remarkably mild weather. 


Mt. Baker in vivid Mt. Baker National Park stands 10,750 feet high. 


® happy experience awaits you in the many small res- 


taurants on the highways near the water where the 


oysters are picked within a few yards of your plate. 
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In just an hour or two you can drive from the 
Sound, where practically no snow falls, to the ski 
slopes of the high Cascades, where ten to twenty feet 
of snow lies. 

One popular ski area is in the midst of some of the 
most spectacular mountain scenery of the West. A 
good paved highway, cleared of snow in the winter, 
leads high into the mountains of the Nooksack Recre- 
ation Area of Mt. Baker National Forest. Here, be- 
tween the steep volcanic cone of 10,750-foot Mt. Baker 
and the rugged, glacier-carved walls of treacherous Mt. 
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Shuksan, lies beautiful Heather Meadows. A ski lift 
is operated here so that full use can be made of the 
variety of snow slopes. Skiing equipment and comfort- 
able accommodations are availiable at Mount Baker 
Lodge, a big chalet-type inn with a sharply gabled 
roof. Its spacious veranda affords a view of the ski 
slopes with the sheer walls and crags of Mt. Shuksan 


towering above. 

Stevens Pass is another favorite skiing spot. By trav- 
eling east on U.S. 2 from Everett, you can reach the 
excellent snow course and convenient ski lift in about 
two hours and, after an invigorating day of exercise, 
get back to comfortable lowlands in time for dinner. 

There are limited facilities for skiing on Snoqualmie 


Picnics are favorite pastime with visitors to San Juan Islands. 


State of Washington has exceptionally fine facilities for skiers. 


Pass, straight east of Seattle, and Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park keeps the road to Longmire and at least 
part of the way to Paradise Park open for skiers. 
Bring chains if you plan to drive to Paradise, though, 
for the road can be treacherous when slippery. Pleas- 
ant accommodations are available in winter at the 
National Park Inn at Longmire, where cafeteria meal 
service is available and rooms $3.50 and up, European 
plan. The high, even slopes above Timberline, acces- 
sible at Paradise, make for wonderful skiing. 

The skier who is looking for rugged, undeveloped 
country should take advantage of the Deer Park 
region in the wilderness of Olympic National Park, 
where fifteen excellent slopes are available. On week- 
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ends and holidays, regular meals, dormitory accom- 
modations, ski equipment and ski tows can be obtained 
at the Deer Park Lodge, situated on Blue Mountain, 
6,000 feet above the glassy waters of Puget Sound. 
The road is open from about Christmastime until 
the end of March. 

Those who drive to Western Washington from the 
east will find plenty of snow and ice on the roads east 
of the Cascade Mountains. Drivers who would prefer 
not to tackle these sometimes dangerous conditions 
should take a southern route west and then come up 
the protected coast. If you do come from the east, 
however, you will be wisest to cross the Cascades on 
Snoqualmie Pass, the lowest pass and the least likely 
to be closed. Stevens Pass is often open to through 
travel, but it would be best to check before attempting 
it. Chinook and White Passes are usually closed in 
the winter months. 

If you don’t wish to drive, you'll find that the 
transcontinental trains that serve the Northwest are 
unusually comfortable. All three now have glass- 
topped dome cars to help you appreciate the variety 
of scenery through which you pass. Complete airline 
service is also available. 

No matter how you get there, you will find that 
almost everything you might want to do this winter, 
whether it is skiing, sight-seeing, cruising, golfing, 
fishing or just comfortable loafing, is packed into this 
warm basin of the north. For variety this winter, 
there is no better place than Puget Sound. @ 


Mount Rainier National Park is snow-covered until mid-June, 
allowing winter sports enthusiasts almost year-round enjoyment. 
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READER’S CHOICE 


BY FLOYD W. KLINE 


If you would like to tell other TRAVELERS and mem- 
bers of the National Travel Club about your favorite 
place, type out, double-spaced, some 300-500 words 
and send it to Reader’s Choice, TRAveLt, 50 West 57th 


Street, New York 19, New York. Although none can be 
acknowledged or returned. TRAvet will send $10.00 in 
appreciation to the subscribers whose material is used. 


ANTA CLaAus Lanp, Santa Claus, Indiana, is among 
my favorite spots in America. It is a unique 
place and one which everybody should visit. You 

can take a trip to Santa Claus Land and spend a whole 
day there and yet not see it all. There are various 
places to visit in this famous little village which nestles 
in the rolling hills of scenic southern Indiana on 
state highways 162 and 245. 

About eighteen miles from Evansville, this famous 
children’s park is one of the nation’s leading and 
most colorful tourist attractions. It was founded by 
a group of pioneers of German descent. The first big 
problem facing this group was the naming of their 
settlement. On Christmas Eve in 1849, during their 
discussion of this problem at the annual Christmas 
party, the village Santa Claus, laden with gifts to be 
exchanged, walked in. With his entrance an idea 
was born and the name Santa Claus, Indiana, became 
the favorite. 

Today, it commands national attention as the 
home of old St. Nicholas—and a visit to Santa Claus 
Land confirms all the facts. This large park was 
started by Louis Koch, an Evansville manufacturer. 

After years of planning, he finally realized his 
dream in a park and playground where, it was his 
hope, children would be truly imbued with the spirit 
of Christmas. 

In 1856, a post office was granted to this little com- 
munity. The old historic building and landmark 
which housed the original post office has been re- 
stored and now serves as the House of Dolls. Here 
is one of the most complete and beautiful collections 
of dolls in the world. There are also two miniature 
railroads that are kept busy all day long taking train- 
loads of youngsters and adults through the Enchanted 


Park. Then there is the Enchanted Trail that winds 


through the picturesque wooded area of the park, 
and children are fascinated by the full-sized and life- 
like dioramas of their favorite Mother Goose charac- 
ters such as Little Boy Blue, Jack and Jill, Humpty 
Dumpty and many others. 

The main lodge contains Santa’s museum of the 
most interesting toys in the world. Also housed here 
are the souvenir shop, gift shop, Santa Claus post 
ofhce, Lincoln display, the Christmas Room and 
restaurant. 

Travelers get a treat on their trips. @ 
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By Rosemary Divall 


Christmas preparations here in- 


clude twinkling lights on the cas- 


: 


uarina trees along Front Street and 
on White’s Island in the harbor, 
_and plans to erect lighted trees on 
the lamp standards. . . . Bermuda 


is holding her third annual Good- 
will tournament, and 30 American 


Golf Clubs have accepted the in- 


_vitation to send one pro and three 


amateurs. 
“spectators are 


From December 15-17 
invited to follow 
_the group around the sweeping 


‘ ‘fairways of the three eighteen-hole 
' golf courses at the Mid-Ocean Club, 
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‘Christmas by decking themselves 


popular poinsettia. 


Riddell’s Bay and Belmont Manor. 
Bermudian gardens celebrate 


out in an abundant crop of the ever 
The bushes 


grow to an amazing eight feet Bae 


ing through red to a pure white. . 


‘An old English tradition is re- 
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vived each Christmas Day at the 
Bermudiana Hotel with colorful 


presentation of the Lighting of 
the Yule Log complete with peri- 
od costumes... . 
“singing carols, then drink from the 
Wassail Bowl and partake of the 
Yule Doughs.... 
in making visitors comfortable at 


Guests join in 


A lifetime spent 


armony Hall has spurred Bill 


‘Tumbridge to turn the trick at 


the remodelled Windsor Hotel in 
Hamilton, and the dining room will 
be open from breakfast to after 
ightlife snacks. . . . The Talbot 
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Brothers have returned with a 
scrapbook full of clippings lauding 
their American tour. This renown- 
ed calypso band has such a tre- 
mendous following that there is 
standing room only wherever they 
play. . . . On Christmas Day, the 
Princess Hotel will clear its harbor- 
side dock for the spectacular arrival 
of Santa Claus on water skis. Santa 
will unpack his bulging sack, and 
present gifts to the children gather- 
ed on the lawn. ... The Parliment 
Club presents delicacies guaranteed 
to tempt. Renovated dining room 
features pink bamboo trim, and 
hurricane lamps set the mood for 
enjoying continental specialties... 

Highlights of the festive Christ- 
mas calendar at the Elbow Beach 
Surf Club will be the appearance 
of the Georgetown Chimes, a fine 
group of vocalists from George- 
town University. . . . Deck your- 
self out in your best finery for the 
hotel’s formal Champagne Dance 
on New Year’s Day... . There are 


new rumors of a large first class 


hotel being built to accommodate 
the tremendous flood of visitors... . 
The best of English and continental 
products can be found at consider- 
able savings in the quality stores in 
Hamilton. If your purchases put 
your luggage overweight, the stores 
will oblige by mailing them to you 
in the States. . . . For those who 
prefer an intimate home of their 
own, Bermuda Cottages offers a se- 
lection of attractiye sites in various 
locations. All are fully equipped 
from telephone to a stove, and each 
has its own personal maid. 


By Jean Gyory 


This year Paris will organize a 
“Parisian Week” during the Brus- 
sels “Light Festivities’ at Christ- 
mastime. This week will be ar- 
ranged in collaboration with the 
Tourist Trade and Promotion Of- 
fice of Brussels. . Mr. Haulot, 
High Commissioner for Tourism of 
Belgium and President of the Euro- 
pean Travel Commission, made a 
speech at the recent A.S.T.A. Con- 
vention in Lausanne concerning 
the future of the European tourist 
trade. His main points for travel 
optimism: rising standard of living 
and the volume of employment 
have a direct positive influence on 
growth of tourism; present interna- 
tional political situation is marked- 
ly favorable to travel; populations 
of member nations annually attain 
a higher level of what we would 
term “tourist maturity”; same per- 
centage also applies to a steadily 
growing population. ... The Bel- 
gian Government has launched a 
special bond for widespread road 
construction. Lasting from 1955- 
1969, the fund totals $50,000,- 
000 at 414%. .. . A training 
school for ‘Tourist Experts has 
opened in Brussels at the C.E.R.1.A, 
Institute. Length of the course: one 
year. ... The Hotel Association of 
the Belgian Ardennes has initiated 
a “Meal Check’’ system. Under this 
plan, a tourist staying at a hotel for 
full pension may take trips through- 
out the Ardennes, paying for his 
meals at other restaurants with the 
checks his own hotel has given him, 

. Sidney Clark, well-known © 
TRAVEL writer living in Cape Cod, 
is writing a book about Belgium 
for his ‘All the Best In...” series. 
Title of the volume, to appear next 
February; All the Best in Belgium, 
of course. Publisher: Dodd Mead & 
Co. ... As in previous years, the 
famous live ‘chéches’ will be or- 
ganized at Christmastime in 
Liége at the suburb of Outre- 
meuse. ... A fascinating exhibi- 
tion is being held in December in 
Brussels, entitled ““The Image of 
Man in Primitive Art.” Visitors to 
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survey of the concept of the human 


figure and face in primitive arts...._ 


The fifth “Queen Elizabeth of 
Belgium” contest will be held 
from April 25 to June 7, 1956 
for the benefit of pianists 
throughout the world. ... Bel- 
gium has inaugurated its first 
“Sound and Light” spectacle, at the 
Erasmus House in Brussels with 95 
floodlights to illuminate the his- 
toric building while a speaker gives 
a running commentary about the 
famous scholar. 


By Edvard Andersen 


Building of two hotels—one with 
an air terminus attached—will start 
this Autumn in the center of Co- 
penhagen, with completion expect- 
ed in two and one-half years... An 
Englishman resident in Copen- 
hagen has compiled an amusing 
collection of Danish recipes, Vic- 
tuals for Vikings, including open 
sandwiches, rye-bread soup, jellied 
fruit pulp and sound advice on 
what/when/how to drink in Den- 
mark Copenhagen baker 
Axel Wolfgang Jensen is justly 
proud of his modern bakery 
where visitors are invited for 
sightseeing every Thursday at 
2:00 p.m. He exports cookies, es- 
pecially honeycake dessert, to six- 
teen countries, America being his 
number one customer . . . Beauti- 
ful tourist-guide Grethe Franch An- 
dersen says American tourists are 
continually surprised that Danish 
ladies smoke cigars and that Danes 
eat rye-bread soup voluntarily .. . 
After successful experiments last 
winter, Sweden’s largest animal 
park, Furuvik, outside the city of 
Gaefle, is now installing infra-red 
heating apparatus for the fourfeets 
who now need not move indoors 
when winter comes . . . Since the 
distance from the bottom to the 


northernmost point in Sweden is as 


far from Copenhagen to Rome in 
Italy, many motoring tourists like 
to have their cars transported by 
train to distant Lappland in the 
_ North, which is happily done, as a 
_ discount of 30-40 percent is allowed 


ter from Febru ry 
tical and slalom races take ce 
at Opdal from March 2-4, 1956 


. From December 26 the cable-. Ee 


railway of Geilo, Norway, will op- 
erate daily from 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 
pm. The Geilo skating rink is 
ready to receive visitors in Novem- 
ber when the Geilo Curling Club 
opens its season . . . Norway’s 
game-hunting schedule: roe- 
deer until day before Xmas when 
they should be allowed peace 

. Tourists visiting Copenhagen 
will be pleased to hear that at all 
places where tram-bus-and railway 
tickets for Copenhagen and envi- 
rons are for sale for Danish Kroner 
3.25 (less than 50 American cents) 
buy a folder entitling them to a 
day’s run. A chart of the area is 
enclosed ... The “meet the Danes” 
system under which thousands of 
tourists have visited Danish homes 
under private social forms has en- 


couraged an American lawyer to 


inform The Danish Tourist Associ- 
tion that his New York home is 
open to Danish colleagues should 
they visit Gotham . . . Idyllic rail- 
way stretch of Hilleroed-Frederiks- 
vaerk, Northsealand, some 62 miles 
from Copenhagen, makes it cosy for 
travelers. The personnel carefully 
nurse potted plants in compart- 
ments to make people feel at home 

. A combined winter-sports ex- 
hibition and skiing show will be 
held at Copenhagen’s famous ex- 
hibition hall, Forum, next winter, 
where a ski-hop hill in horseshoe 
form will be built to accommo- 
date 6,000-7,000 visitors. 


By Richard Magruder 


Flood and hurricane-ravaged 
Tampico has begun tremendous job 
of digging out and rebuilding after 
the fall disasters which took the 
lives of more than 500, did damage 
now counted in hundreds of mil- 
lions of pesos. . .. Medals are being 
struck to be presented to the ten 
U.S. Navy “whirlybird” pilots who 
rescued several thousand water- 


~ south to visit the re 


er 


to the gala ee Fa e 
1956. ... Either a touchec 


up in the Sierra Madre moun al 
500 miles deep in Mexico. ... T 


and became the friend an 
dant of the late President 
velt. i. One of the most 


area shaded by the Arb 
Noche Triste—“Tree of T 
Night’’—where Cortez sat and 
the night he and his forces \ 
banished from Aztec Teoch 

. Five hundred permits he 
ar been issued for additiona 
cabs in transportation J 
Mexico City, making a te 
nearly 7,000 now in op 

Reconstruction pe 
Republic’s. badly | 


the first of the year, man 
shape than before. . . 
replica of the royal tomb 
enque, Chiapas, was rece. 
gurated at the National 
ological Museum for the 


Movie actor Paul H 
dering) around Ma: 
ee textbo 

uag 


West Coast port saa or 
Now it’s The pee Of 


urther the Republic-wide re- 
orestation program. . . . Famous 
ballerina Katherine Dunham re- 
laxed on the white Acapulco 
beaches after her recent Mexico en- 
-gagement, which took audiences by 
_ storm. ... A brand new pipeline is 
_ being built from the border at Rey- 
nosa all the way to Beaumont, 
Texas, to pump Mexican oil to the 
States, aiding both countries im- 
- measurably. .. . New Mexico Sen- 
_ ator Dennis Chavez made a flying 
"visit in; Chavez is the great cham- 
' pion of the Mexican in the U. S. 


By Margaret Gardner 


_ Noel, Joyeux Noel! In Paris that 
means Midnight Mass at Notre 
Dame or Madeleine. You can’t 
make reservations, so come early— 
' first come, first served. This is fol- 
_ lowed by the traditional light sup- 
per at a smart restaurant or club, 
with the prescribed menu of oys- 
ters, biche de Noel (rich, creamy 
_ cake in the form of a Christmas 
log), and of course, champagne. ... 
December in Paris is beginning to 
resemble August, that is to say, 
_ Parisians leave for the mountains 
and the city is filled with foreign- 
ers, among whom there are some 
_ yery distinguished ones. . . . Sabrina 
' returns to Paris—haunting the art 
galleries and museums, exploring 
the niches and corners of Paris is 
Audrey Hepburn. She and Mel Fer- 
rer are making Paris their home 
this winter while he films Jean 
Renoir’s The Red Carnation... . 
errer’s screen partner, Ingrid Berg- 
man, can be seen almost every Sun- 
ay promenading her children 
down Avenue Foch or through the 
ois de Boulogne. .. . The curtain 
mes down December 13 on the 
uccessful three-month winter sea- 
nm of the ballet of the Marquis 
le Cuevas. ... All Paris is talking 
bout the letters arriving from 
nerica from writer Pierre Dani- 
ios, author of the successful Major 
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Bergensfjord Adds Steadiers 


Giant fins called stabilizers which respond 
to gyro impulses to keep ship perfectly bal- 
anced, sailing smoothly, have been installed 
on Norwegian American Line's luxury trans- 
Atlantic liner Bergensfjord, now being over- 
hauled, outfitted in England. 


Thompson Lives in France, a satiri- 


cal caricature of France. Daninos 
is preparing a similar work on the 
U.S.A. Greatest entertain- 
ment and social event of the year 
takes place on December 21. 
The Christmas present to all of 
France from the Paris Opera is its 
ambitious, ornate production of 
Prokofieff’s Romeo and Juliet. For 
one year the Opera has had its 
entire staff of costumers, decorators, 
and scenic designers mobilized in 
preparation of this production, 
which takes its place alongside the 
noted Les Indes Galantes and Obe- 
ron of past years. . . . Garbo, back 
from her trip to New York, lunched 
in a bistro opposite: several persons 
who didn’t even recognize her, Re- 
pairs on her Riviera home are al- 
most finished, and she will take up 
residence there during the winter. 
... The 50th session of the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee is 
meeting in Paris to decide where 
the next meet will take place.... 
Queen Elizabeth of Great Britain 
is the third queen to be decorated 
with The Order of French Cour- 
tesy. Others: Queen Juliana and 
Queen Mother Elisabeth of Bel- 
gium. Elsa Maxwell has been made 
a Knight of the Order, founded 
by Madame Louis Jacquinot, wife 
of a French Minister, to honor 


friends of France. . . . International 
dog exhibition at Salle Wagram 
December 2 and 3... . The great 


ball, open to the public, given 


yearly by medical and pharma 


Sit x 
= 


tical students, takes place at the 
Faculty of Medicine, December 3, 
at 9:00 p.m. ... A new social club 
for foreigners, most notably 
from America, has been opened — 
at 1 Rue Gozlin. Called The Club _ 
of Four Winds, the group’s goal 
is to organize musical seances, 
lectures, and exhibitions to ac- 
quaint visitors to Paris with vari- 
ous aspects of French life. . . . 
Painter Marc Chagall is finding in- 
spiration by sketching on the Tra- 
peze set. These circus portraits will _ 
probably rank one day with those 
by Lautrec and Degas, with the 
added advantage of Lollobrigida in 


‘the background. . . . Restaurant- 


of-the-month is not French but 
Spanish, La Venta (pronounced 
Benta), 33 Rue Gunegaud, where 
a splendid show of guitarists, 
Flamenco dancers, and the Span- 
ish ambiance spice your paella 
or chipirous, all at the average 
price of about $3.00, tout com- 
pris. 
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By Robert Deardorff 


Opera houses in principal Ital- 
ian cities generally turn up their 
footlights on December 26, the 
night on which the Rome com- 
pany makes its seasonal bow. Since 
evening dress is a must downstairs 
most nights, unfrocked tourists 
climb to the gallery, where tickets 
are priced as low as.a dollar... . 
Other attractions waking from 
summer sleep are the northern ski 
resorts, where hotel doormen are 
already bowing in guests for the 


season. Sestriere; near Turin, one 


of the most popular playgrounds, 
offers snow fans a choice of three 


funiculars, an ice rink, and noc 


turnal fire races in which contest- 


ants literally carry the torch, plus — 


swank cocktail bars for warmer 
kinds of recreation. . . . If you’d 
just as soon skip the snow, mild 
Capri and the nearby coastal re- 
sorts of Sorrento, Positano and 
Amalfi are always filled for 
Christmas-New Year’s Week. ... 
Here in Rome the major churches 
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offer superb music during Christ- 
mas Eve services, and, in the 
Church of Aracoeli near the an- 
cient Forum, a choir of children 
four and five years old sings on 
Christmas morning. Many 
churches also set up elaborate man- 
gers, called presepi, filled with mag- 
nificently gowned dolls and ancient 
figurines acting out various scenes 
from the birth of Christ. Some 
presepi, like the one in the Ba- 
silica SS. Cosma and Damiano 
between the Colosseum and the 
entrance to the Forum, are 80 
large they occupy an entire side 
of the building. . Another mu- 
seum in a city crowded with them: 
the great halls of the Palazzo Ve- 
nezia, filled with pictures, sculp- 
ture and furniture from the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance, are now 
open to the public... . Pat Rainey, 
American jazz singer down from 
London, is keeping the small-hours’ 
crowd jumping at the Kit Kat 
Club, Via Liguria 28. There’s also 
a slick orchestra for dancing on 
a dimly lit floor and a bar for 
the stand-up customers who arrive 
too late for tables. . . . So many 
tourists have been tramping-across 
the Ponte Vecchio, landmark of 
Florence, that engineers have been 
called in to reinforce the bridge, 
without, however, altering its an- 
cient appearance. . . . Audrey Hep- 
burn collecting crowds on her way 
to Rome’s Cinecitta to work in 
War and Peace, which is also em- 
ploying the Italian Army for battle 
scenes. . . . Newest local art gal- 
lery, the Sagittarius, Via Lazio 
22b, will share exhibits of lead- 
ing Italian moderns with its New 
York companion, the Sagittarius 
at 46 East 57th Street... . Trot- 
ting races at Villa Glori near the 
Parioli section, are bringing out 
the sports crowd. You can place 
your bets from now till Febru- 
ary. ... If you want to save money, 
now’s the time to come here. The 
[talian Tourist Economy Plan, 
good until March 15 and available 
through travel agents, cuts 25 per 
cent off rail and bus trips and 10 
per cent from hotels and night 
clubs participating in the plan... . 
In Assisi, medieval home of St. 
Francis, there’s something new: 
a cycle of stunning religious fres- 
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coes by Argentine painter. One 


Marziali in the Convent of Sant’- 
Antonio. . . . All the big hotels and 
night clubs are getting set for extra 
hilarity on New Year’s Eve. Any 
one out walking in the old sections 
of the city at midnight had better 
be ready to duck at the slightest 
noise. This is the night when un- 
reconstructed Romans exuberantly 
hurl light bulbs, chamber pots and 
useless bits of furniture out the 
windows just to hear the crash 
when they hit the sidewalk—or you! 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


Non-stop flights between London 
and Vienna taking three-and-a-half 
hours and costing only $70.00 one 
way and $127 return have now 
been started by British European 
Airways. . . . One of Vienna’s oldest 
and most beautiful Palais, the 
Palais Auersperg, ingeniously com- 
bines the old and the new—its mar- 
ble halls house one of the most 
fashionable Viennese winter gar- 
dens with dinner and dancing and 
it is here that the most exclusive 
fashion. shows and balls are ar- 
ranged. “Get to know Austria 
on horseback” is the idea of a Ca- 
rinthian travel bureau, that ar- 
ranges excursions all over Carinthia 
with beautiful horses and a well- 
arranged route. A luggage car runs 
ahead of the riders and reservations 
are made in the best hotels and 
inns. . . . Roman amphitheatres, 
even a whole Roman town with 
pillars, statues and inlaid floors 
are the great attraction in Car- 
nuntum—dAustria’s Pompeii— 
just a half-hour ride from Vi- 
enna. The great sensation this year 
is the excavation of an Avarian 
tomb, 2,000 years old with the skel- 
etons of a man and a women, 
chained together. These were prob- 
ably adulterers who had been pun- 


ished in this cruel way... . The 
Balcan and Oriental restaurant 
Bosna, with exquisite food and 


wines, lies hidden away in a maze 
of old Viennese streets yet right in 
the center of the city. Dinner, mu- 
sic and dancing and a delightful 
atmosphere of the Orient delight 


_close by. . . 


but the drin s rather h 
The brilliant illumination o 

famous buildings of Vienna, t 
recently opened Royal Thea: 

the Rathaus, the Parliament, and 
now, most beautiful of all, th 
Viennese Opera is indeed a fas- 
cinating spectacle. . . . Skiing en- 
thusiasts will this winter not only 
enjoy the wonderful snow but also 
have a chance to see Olympic cha 
pions from all over the world in 
training for the Olympic games — 
held across the border in Italy’s” 
Cortina d’Ampezzo next spring. In~ 
Austrian resorts of Kitzbiihel, Bi- 
schofhofen and Bad Gastein, many | 
groups are planning to train for 
the great event. . . . Citizens of 23 — 
nations, including the U.S., can © 
now enter Austria without a visa— — 
a happy sign of international un- — 
derstanding. . . . Oskar Kokoschka, © 
famous Austrian artist, will open a_ 
school for painting consisting of — 
summer lectures and instruction on — 
beautiful castle Salzburg. . - . Jazz — 
in Vienna: Austria’s Louis Arm- — 
strong, Fatty George, has made — 
up his mind not only to bring — 
international jazz stars into Vien- | 
na’s night-life but also has opened — 
a so-called Jazz-Casino in a Vien- © 
nese night-club—the Tabarin— — 
where he delights an enthusiastic 
young audience every night. . . 
An interesting piece of news for’al 
those who travel through Europe 
by car is the fact that a new road ~ 
through the Alps into Italy from — 
Austria is now under construction. 
This will not only mean that visit- 
ors from Switzerland will have a 
new way of passing the Alps, but it 
will also open the beautiful, yet up — 
to now inaccessible, Otztal to tour-— 
ists. The road will run through the 
Passeiertal on to Meran... - Music- j 
lovers should take the trip 
Burgenland’s famous capital 
Eisenstadt, the scene of Josef 
Haydn’s work, with his birthpla 
. It is planned to hold 
another of the famous Bregenz fes 
tivals again next summer with its 
beautiful plays and opera perform 
ances on the Bodensee. The Stu 
dent Prince and The Merry Wives | 
of Windsor are among the perform: 
ances slated with excellent native | 
and guest-stars. 
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R at. Christmas the town of Williams- 
burg, Virginia, turns back the hands of time 
almost 200 years and recaptures the Yuletide 

spirit in the traditional Colonial way. 

Carolers dressed in early-American styles parade 
through the streets singing hymns and light the way 
with lamps. The governor's palace is candle-lighted 
and pirouettes and waltzes are substituted for mod- 
ern-day hops and lindys. Perennial woes are turned 
into ashes at the Yule Log burning ceremony. Nor 
is there a dearth of Christmas trees for legend has 
it that Williamsburg set up and decorated the first 
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Christmas tree in America. At any rate, Williams- 
burg’s quaint rejoicing at the birth of Christ came 
about when, during the early settling of America, 
students of William and Mary University were not 
permitted to celebrate the Christmas holiday. Un- 
daunted by this rule, the alumni one year barred 
the doorway of the school to the president in protest 
and commenced festivities in their own style. The 
custom stuck and “barring out” gradually passed 
into a standard declaration of the Christmas season. 
Today, visitors to Colonial Williamsburg can cel 
brate Christmas in a unique American atmosphere. 
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@ liems for Colonial-style celebration can be seen in store 
window display which depicts old American hearth. 


In the Grand Ballroom of the governor’s palace, a concert isp 
given by candle-light reminiscent of revolutionary days. 


fe Home-town folks and visitors give out with joyous roar , Log has been set in place and man at right explains cus- 
as Yule Log is carried towards fire, ending woes of all who tom to towns-people while litile girl gets set to pour wine 
are fortunate enough to touch it. over burning wood. 
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{ Williamsburg family, dressed appropriate! 
and head for friend’s home with armload of presents. 
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orchids and oxearts: 


COSTA RIGA 


osra Rica breaks all the rules. It’s a Central 

American republic, yet it’s spotlessly clean. Its 

people are Latin, yet the government is one of 
the soundest working democracies in the world. It’s 
off the beaten track, yet you could leave New York 
after dinner some evening and be in Costa Rica for 
lunch the next day. Best of all, though the country 
has some of the most enchanting scenery in the world 
and one of the most refreshing climates, 999 tourists 
out of 1,000 have never visited it. And, in fact, couldn't 
even tell you where it is located. 
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BY SUNNY AND WILBUR CROS: 


A friend of ours, recently returned from Panam: 
was flabbergasted when /we told him Costa Rica la 
between Nicaragua and Panama, at that point wher 
Central America narrows into a thin strip holding th 
continents of North and South America togethe 
That's part of the appeal of this tiny democracy 
even after you’ve paid a visit to its hidden highlanc 
and explored the whimsical meanderings of the hig) 
ways, you're not quite swre the country really exist 

What makes the nation unique in the Americas 
the nature of its people. In the Meseta Central tl 
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inhabitants are more than 99 percent of pure Spanish 
stock, part of an agrarian civilization transported to 
the New World 400 years ago, nestled in the protective 
mountain valley at 4,000 feet altitude, and then for- 
gotten. For this reason Costa Rica is a land unto itself, 
retaining the same refreshing qualities of industry, en- 
thusiasm, and love of the land it possessed centuries 
before American tourists began “discovering” the rest 
of the map. 

If you have never visited a Latin country, Costa Rica 
would be the ideal target for a starter. And if you’re 
an old Latin hand, it will offer something so new and 
different you won't be able to believe it possible. San 
Jose, the capital, lies only six hours from Miami, in- 
cluding a stopover in Havana. The city is clean, the 
food good, and you can even consume gallons of tap 
water without fear of consequences. And you won't 
be plagued by street urchins, shoe shine boys, and 
vendors the minute you step on the sidewalk. You can 
speak as much Spanish as you like. On the other hand, 
many Costa Ricans speak good English, and the coun- 
try has one of the highest literacy rates in the world. 

We spent four weeks in the Meseta Central, where 
75 per cent of the country’s 850,000 people live. This 
is an area of less than 1,000 square miles—the whole 
country is smaller than West Virginia. Between us, 
we have visited fourteen Latin American or Carib- 
bean countries and have yet to find one where the 
people are as delightful, as considerate and as straight- 
forward as in Costa Rica. We met people at all levels, 
from the amiable bell boy at the hotel who seemed 
overjoyed every time we gave him a tip, to idealistic 
President Jose (“Pepe”) Figures, a family man with an 
American wife, who will stop to speak to you on the 
street whenever the opportunity presents itself. 

Costa Rica is one of the few countries in the world 
where the foreign population (in this case mainly 
businessmen and professional people from the U. S., 
Canada, Great Britain) mingle freely with local so- 
ciety. We found no cliques or racial groups. The 
Ticos, so called because of their generally diminutive 
stature, are gregarious, amiable and interested in 
visitors. They spend much time in conversation, meet- 
ing each other on the plazas, in the post office, over a 
cup of their fine home-grown coffee. But they are never 
intrusive. They do not force attentions on visitors, 
and they never try to give you a sales talk. They have 
a high sense of personal pride and self-reliance. You 
will not, for example, find hitchhikers along the high- 
way. A Tico would rather walk twenty miles than 
risk offending a stranger or taking him out of his way 
by requesting a lift. Although there is little wealth, 
the people have security. The colon has retained its 
stability well. The family unit is important and chil- 
dren are brought up with a sense of pride and dignity. 
We watched the tiny Ticos in many places. At lunch 
with their parents, playing games in the plazas, taking 
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Statue of Leon, Costa Rican hero, stands near La Sabena Airport. 
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in amusements along the streets. They were beauti- 
fully brought up, cheerful, and well mannered. ‘The 
older children have a great sense of responsibility, and 
it is not uncommon to see a girl of seven or eight 
caring for a tiny baby otherwise unattended, 

Costa Rica is not a bargain paradise. The rate of 
exchange remains fairly constant, the colon being 
worth a little more than seventeen cents. But costs are 
reasonable, and the traveler can be sure of one thing: 
he is dealing with people whose nature is to be frank 
and honest. On two occasions we returned merchan- 
dise that we had changed our minds about and re- 
ceived refunds without question, On another occasion 
a hired driver refused to accept even a cenrtivo because 
the car had developed a shimmy and he had to drive 


advantage of the pleasant custom of indulging in bocas 
(literally, “mouths”). Drinks in Costa Rica are on 
the mild side, because the people like to sit longer 
over cocktails and chat. And the bars serve bocas as 
long as you keep on eating them, These are, in a sense, 
hors @oeuvres but a little more substantial. They con- 
sist of small cheese sandwiches, chunks of filet mignon 
on toothpicks, spicy fish sticks, plus the usual potato 
chips, small tortillas and banana chips. After a good 
round of bocas, you can forget dinner entirely and 
settle for a late supper snack, 

There are numerous ways of getting to Costa Rica, 
and most of these are on the reasonable side cost- 
wise. LACSA, Costa Rica’s own airline, operates flights 
out of Miami three times a week ($171 roundtrip). 


Sturdy carts which can support more than 1,000 pounds are handled with meticulous care by workers. 


us to our destination at only fifteen miles per hour. 

The best hotels, such as the Europa and the Gran 
Hotel de Costa Rica, cost about $7.00 to $14.00 for a 
double room, with meals. Smaller places such as the 
Pension Canada will cost about $5.00 to $8.00 with 
meals, And if you have a hankering for the mountains 
you can try Catalina Cabins, designed in the Swiss 
manner with alpine cottages, or the Hotel Robert, at 
an altitude of 3,330 feet, on a weekly basis for about 
$7.00 per day per person, with excellent meals. 

As in most places, once you catch onto the system, 
you find you can enjoy yourself for considerably less 
than at home. We, for example, were not on the Amer. 
ican Plan because we liked to roam from one spot to 
another, This made meals expensive, until we took 
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You can fly up from Panama ($35.00) or down from 
Mexico ($145). And it won't be long before you can 
drive all the way to San Jose from the U. S., as Costa 
Rica has just opened the northern section of its part 
of the Inter-American Highway, and other certain gaps 
are rapidly being completed in the other countries. 
We climbed to 14,000 feet at the end of the trip and 
eased over the final mountain ridges ringing the 
Meseta Central. 

Your first glimpse of the Meseta is a spectacular one. 
Picture this central plateau area as a large wagon 
wheel nestled in the mountains, with San Jose at the 
hub and pleasant highways radiating out in all direc- 
tions. You can live in comfort in the capital and take 
daily motoring excursions to all points of the compass, 
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since most of the major attractions lie only an hour 
or so away. One day you can visit an active volcano, 
Irazu, at 11,322 feet and drive right to the crater’s 
edge in 70 minutes. The next you can head in the 
opposite direction to Sarchi to visit a fascinating shop 
where colorful ox carts are made and painted. On the 
return trip you can stop off at Ojo de Agua, a natural 
spring that spews forth 6,000 gallons of water and 
has one of the most crystal-clear swimming pools in 
the world. There is also the Country Club, twenty 
minutes away, with a large pool, tennis courts, and 
golf course. See, too, Poas Volcano, the mist-shrouded 
cordillera along which the Pan-American Highway 
runs to the south, the land of the charcoal burners, 
the old cities of Cartago and Heredia, and any num- 
ber of small villages with pastel-colored houses and 
perfumed plazas. 

One of our favorite side-trips out of San Jose was 
a visit to the haunting Orosi Valley, a kind of Lotus 
Land rich with foliage both temperate and tropical. 
Costa Rica holds the rare distinction of having, within 
its tiny area, more species of trees than all North 
America put together, according to a naturalist from 
the U. S. who had tramped the Americas for 40 years. 
And nowhere was proof of this more evident than in 
Orosi, where we saw pine trees next to palm, amidst 
an intoxicating array of flowers that included tree 
orchids, royal poincinas, hibiscus, gardenia and the 
trumpet-shaped blossoms of the exotic white Reina de 
la Noche (Queen of the Night) . 

Through the valley flows the turbulent Reventazon 
River, which in the lowlands near its mouth changes 
course so frequently that one railroad bridge has been 
washed out and rebuilt more than twenty times. And 
in the Orosi Basin the Reventazon is still a wild moun- 
tain stream, plunging over waterfalls, coursing down 
rapids, winding and backtracking erratically to form 
a fanciful pattern against the green-blanketed banks. 

Orosi has a mission three centuries old, a venerable 
patch of whitewashed adobe against the verdant back- 
drop of the mountain behind it. Here you can view 
ancient relics, watch the silent priests padding down 
the crooked passageways, or reflect on how little this 
tropical Lost Horizon has changed since the mission 
was founded. And from any point in the valley you 
can hear the soul-stirring tones of the ancient bell 
in the squat white tower. 

Costa Rica is a strange combination of this mood of 
the unreal and a spirit of adventure. For travelers 
whose thoughts turn to the latter, Costa Rica has no 
limits. You can take an expedition to lonely Cocos 
Island, some 400 miles off the Pacific Coast, to hunt 
for the $1,000,000 in gold supposedly buried there. 
You can go after almost any game fish you want in the 
Gulf of Nicoya, or up and down both coasts. You can 
haul in tarpon by the dozens up the tropical rivers 
near Puerto Limon, whose densely foliaged banks are 
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Women of all ages lend hand in picking coffee beans 


National Museum on Avenida Central in San 
Jose was formerly fortress, barracks for 
Costa Rica's army which is now disbanded. 


Many country homes are decorated with ornate garden wheels 


as much jungle as the headwater of the Amazon. You 
can hunt deer, jaguars and mountain lions within two 
hours of San Jose. And you've never seen a land where 
the ponds are so blanketed with wild ducks. 

If you want real adventure, plan an expedition into 


Coffee, which is one of Costa Rica's leading ; 3 Gee 
products, can be purchased at market-place the uncharted interior and try to trace lost civiliza- 


along with brooms, kitchen utensils, pottery. tions. Although little gold has been found in this 
land whose name means “Rich Coast,” there is evi- 

Mnothers Uidvercen terse ecivaleA marcee dence that unknown tribes were craftsmen in gold 

country is sugar cane which is cut, loaded on more than 1,000 years ago. And a few remarkable 
ox-cart, taken to refinery in capital, San Jose. relics have been found in the jungles, including per- 
fectly carved spheres of solid rock, some taller than a 
man. Costa Rica is a land with a lost history, and 
even its modern annals are filled with unusual events. 
There are few publicized spectacles to see, no organ- 
ized tours, and few night clubs. The ones we enjoyed 
most, like the intimate Patio Vico or the roomy Chez 
Marcel, have a subdued European flavor and good 
food, but nothing especially devised to attract tourists. 
Because Costa Rica is the type of country where 
you have to explore on your own, one type of traveler 
would be bored within two days, while another would 
still be fascinated at the end of two months. The 
climate is fresh, and the air invigorating, and with 
a constant temperature of about 68°, the visitor who 
likes to explore actually feels like getting out and 
meandering around. He may bask for awhile in the 
sun at Ojo de Agua or the Country Club or enjoy 
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are designed in 


while windows, doors 


gayly colored pastels. 


the relaxation of cocktails in the hotel lounges or 
bars, but he will always feel a restless urge to get 
out and look around. And for the tourist who needs 
to be guided, given a sales talk on points of interest, 
or handed a fistful of brochures depicting the color 
of a fiesta here and an old ruin there, Costa Rica isn’t 
—and we hope never will be—the place to select. 
This tiny democracy, where it’s actually a misde- 
meanor for any one over twenty not to vote, where 
most of the senoritas really are pretty, and where there 
is no standing army, is undoubtedly different from 
any Latin country you have ever seen or read about. 
The only bullfight is a whimsical affair in which 200 
youths flaunt colored scarves in the face of a single 
bull which capers around the ring with blunt horns 
and doesn’t get stuck by so much as a hatpin. A recent 
presidential incumbent was a practicing obstetrician 
who frequently interrupted cabinet meetings to usher 
new citizens into the world. And brightly colored ox 
the particular 


’ 


carts have axles carved so they “‘sing’ 
musical tone of the district in which they operate. 
Above all, this land of the Ticos, with its soft fra- 
grance and gentle climate, grows on you like a well- 
written book, an old painting, an intricate melody. 

Costa Rica allows visitors to enjoy themselves in 
a slow-moving, [friendly atmosphere. @ 


Planning a Trip? Let NTC Help You! 


Information Service Director 
National Travel Club 

50 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, New York 


I am planning a trip to 


and would like information on: 


Plane Bus Hotels 
Ship Train Package trip 
Phereswill De sscecs.ae-.s she bis tetsys in my party. I plan to 
leavers <s..032 WER Male ais a anderetucti. aeesieraeis <cle aya 
Approximate amount of money I wish to spend......... 
IN ATH Cree tenera ade cleus cect eee 01d Shes Membership #....... é 
Send information to: 
PNT CSS ere ecrery cea: eke be crave: 4! sie yer blora} ae’ § fensnevene Jaks 
Cab yee Bie te, Geren BRT ONE sears State deters aemies 
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Motor touring only 


Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 


a minimum of THREE WEEKS for proc- 


essing of your request. 


Kann planning atrip from «(+500 5 eon sco 
LOG Aris kale ners and would like a routing 
VL Ase s Shodoys ees ebeheia eke. Seti : FEIT N TE A Neame 
Mameplanninomto leaves cn. oc oe eee ee 
Name .....:.: Pans OMe we aec el Nenana ee eee eae 
Membership No, ....... ©... Sis Mein aw ce aoe 
Address ...... alioheconey sled oPajahas ctcanal epee ACR 

City, ooacce tate cata age ae eee 


ZONE ke aw se otate an neu en cee 
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Yes, Jane and Harold had a wonderful vacation this year. 

They flew by TWA Constellation to Europe, roamed through 

Marrow streets with quaint shops, stayed in beautiful 

i otels and wayside inns — and everywhere met 

friendly people of other countries they had read 
ut in magazines all their lives. 
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They traveled by boat on the Sea of Galilee from Tiberias 


to Capernaum. 
They visited both Arab and Jewish Palestine and many, 
many other places too numerous to mention. 


But the thrilling part was the collection of wonderful things 
they brought back with them— and at prices so low 
they would shock you. 


As a matter of fact, the entire trip was an indescribable 
adventure they had dreamed about for years — yet it 
cost them so little. 


For complete information and free illustrated brochure, write 


GRETZINGER WORLD TOURS 


1391 MAR WISTA AVE., PASADENA, CALIF. 


There's one to ff YOUR budget. 
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FTER THE LEAVES have fallen and the first real 
winter rains begin, Oregon sport fishermen be- 
gin to think of the big “steelies’” that come up 

the coastal streams to help make fishing a year-round 
recreation in the Beaver State. 

The coastal steelhead run usually from the middle 
of November to the end of March. Probably the peak 
runs are in December and January. The fighting spirit 
of this big trout makes him the tops in game fish for 
the avid angler. Actually, the steelhead is a large 
rainbow-like trout who prefers to spend most of his 
days in the Pacific Ocean where he becomes strong 
and well fed for his venture back to his childhood 
home near the head of a fresh-water coastal stream. 

The “steelie” averages from five to ten pounds, 
although many of them run fifteen pounds and even 
larger. Bag limit for steelhead under twenty inches 
is the same for salmon of that size, ten fish per day, 
not more than five of which may be twelve inches or 
over. Not more than twenty fish may be in the fisher- 
man’s possession at one time or within seven consecu- 
tive days, not more than ten of which may be twelve 
inches or more. 

For steelhead over twenty inches, the fisherman is 
allowed two per day and four in possession or in seven 
consecutive days. He may not catch more than twenty 
such fish during the fishing year. Steelhead must be 
reported the same as salmon on the Game Commission 
punch card. 

A popular tackle for steelhead is a light casting 


Anglers cast from shores of Alsea River in northern Oregon which 
provides some of finest steelhead, trout fishing on west coast. 


rod and ree] that will carry 50 yards of 16-to-30-pound 
test line. The hook is usually a number 1-0 with an 
eighteen-inch leader of lower breaking strength than 
the line. Most use lead sinkers of one to three ounces, 
fixed ‘“‘drop” fashion from a swivel connecting line 
and hook leader. 

Boat, drift and still fishing are all used for the 
steelhead. If it’s from the bank, the fisherman usually 
picks a good “drift” where he can shoot his bait far 
out into the rapids and allow it to work downstream 
or seeks out a good eddy or hole, preferably at the 
head of a rapids, and waits for his fish. 

The drift method has become the most popular, 
but spin fishing too, is coming into its own for steel- 
head. Either method is exciting and promises lots of 
fun. 

The most popular streams for winter steelhead 
fishing in Oregon are the Chetco, Pistol, Rouge, Sixes, 
Coquille, Coos, Umpqua, Smith, Siuslaw, Alsea, Ya- 
quina, Siletz, Salmon, Big and Little Nestucca, Neha- 
lem and the Necanicum. 

Strike out for steelheads—and you'll soon have an 
exciting strike at the end of a quivering line. @ 


TRAVEL TWISTERS 
BY TED SHANE 


eRRY CHRistMas! Thank goodness, science has 

not yet removed the snow from the pine, the 

pungent smell from the plum pudding, nor 
made Santa Claus arrive in a flying saucer! And speak- 
ing of Merry Christmas, suppose you are in England: 
a certain person is expected to come down by way 
of the chimney, at any moment, wearing a red-pointed 
hat with fur around it, a red suit with a sofa pillow 
stuck in it, and a long white beard. Who is he? 

2. You are a fisherman. In your native country you 
often fish in the River Liggey, the Slaney and the 
Urrin. What nationality are you? 

3. When is Boxing Day in England? 

4. You have left San Sebastian and are traveling 
along the sea. You come to an enormous crater and 
your car goes down into it. Presently two men come 
along and you address them in their native language:— 
“O meu carro nao arranca. Quero alugar um auto- 
movel to get out of here?”” Where are you? 

5. On the corner of Bond and Conduit Street stands 
che first American hotel to be built in London. What 
is its name? 

6. All over Europe the natives call their homes dif- 
ferent names from the ones we Americans use. Paris 
is locally known as Paree. Rome answers only to the 
name of Roma. Where would you say the man from 
Bale came from? 

7. The English girl married a GI from Springfield 
in “Abraham Lincoln’s country-side.” When she ar- 
rived in America she went to look for the boy in 
Springfield, Massachusetts. Where should she have 
gone? 

8. You can lead a girl to Vassar but you can’t make 
her think. (a) What is the nearest river to Vassar? 
(b) What famous Men’s Military Academy is nearest 
to Vassar? 

9. What’s wrong with this:—“H.M. Queen Elizabeth 
II is the sister of H.M. Princess Margaret.” 

10. Anthony Wayne went westward and established 
Fort Defiance. The town built there is now called 
Defiance. Nearby is the hamlet of Independence. What 
state harbors these two fighting towns? 

11. Where is Kitzbuhel? Which of the following 
equipment would you take for a holiday there? 

(a) Tennis racket (b) Skis 
(c) Opera Glasses (d) Bathing suit 

12. “The King of Fife had a wife! Where is she 
now?” Who was the King of Fife and what town in 
Scotland is named for him? 

13. Is Balmoral (a) a Castle in Scotland where the 
Queen spends the summer? (b) the French word for 
immoral? (c) the name of the Ballet at Monte Carlo? 
(d) kind of shoe worn by Austrian peasants? 
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along europe’s 


SNOW ROW 


S THE snow season reaches its peak in Europe, 

world attention will turn toward the Seventh 

Winter Olympics. Being held high in the Italian 
Dolomites amid the splendid mountain scenery of 
Cortina d’Ampezo, the games are scheduled from 
January 26 through February 5. 

Advance reports indicate that bookings are already 
pouring in for the games, and by the time the tradi- 
tional Olympic flame is lighted in Cortina’s gigantic 
ice stadium, hundreds of vacationing sports fans from 
the U. S. will undoubtedly be on hand. 

Included in the elaborate international program 
will be fifteen ski competitions—downhill, slalom, 
cross-country and jumping—bobsledding, figure-skat- 
ing, ice hockey and speed skating on the mirror- 
smooth surface of Lake Misurina. 

In the picturesque village of Cortina d’Ampezzo, 
new buildings are going up on all sides to house the 
visiting athletes and the spectator crowds. 

Accommodations will range from luxury hotels to 
inexpensive inns and hostels where a few dollars will 
go a long way in comfort and convenience. 


Winter Olympic events at Cortina d'Ampezzo include figure skating. 
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Oslo's Holmenkollen ski jump expects crowds for Feb.-March meet. 


Although the Olympics will steal the thunder from 
many other winter events on the Continent, colorful, 
swirling international snow sports competitions will 
be staged from Norway to Turkey, beginning at 
Christmastime and continuing well into spring. 

Austria will hold a parade of top-flight events rang- 
ing from the January 5 Berg-Isel International Ski 
Jumping Competition at Innsbruck to the Austrian 
Ski Championship for 1956, February 17-March 2, at 
Leinz, East Tyrol. Germany, long the mecca of the 
skiing-skating-bobsledding fraternity, plans scores of 
events such as the New Year’s Day Austrian-German 
Ski-Jumping Competition at Garmisch-Partenkirchen 
and the International Winter Sports Week, February 
25-26, at Braunlage. 

Switzerland, whose spectacular mountainsides are 
criss-crossed with ski runs and festooned with lifts, 
tows and funiculars, boasts a snow season second to 
only the Olympics, with attractions such as the inter- 
national Ice Hockey Tournaments at Davos, Decem- 
ber 26-31, and the Planachaux Giant Slalom at Cham- 
pery on January 29. The winter sport spotlight in 
France focuses on the January International Skiing 
Week in the resorts of the Mont Blanc region, includ- 
ing the famous Emile Allais Cup Ski Race at Megeve, 
January 14-15. For hurried vacationists who can hope 
for only a brief taste of snow sports in a French moun- 
tain resort, there will be ski trains leaving Paris on 
winter weekends. 

Norway's famed Holmenkollen Ski Meet, to be held 
outside Oslo February 24-March 4 is one of the 
largest and most important events of its kind in the 
world. Elsewhere in Scandinavia, many of Finland’s 
best ski events are slated for late February and March, 
among them the Salpausselka International Winter 
Games at Lahti, beginning about February 25. Cross- 
country ski enthusiasts will do well to make a note of 
the annual 55-mile Vasa Ski Race from Salen to Mora 
in Sweden next March 6. 

For travelers who enjoy the best in the field of 
winter sports, Europe provides some of the fastest and 
most colorful action in the world. ¢ 
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Travel Crosswords 
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Horizontal 


More Christmas spirit! 
Christmas fire 

The old oil 

Shiner fer a soldier 

By himself 

What he did with difficulty 
after Christmas dinner 
Know-how from way back 
Pioneer picture magnate 

Odd Pugs Association 

Green League 

Santa Claus 

These islands will get you in 
Dutch 

One little Indian 

Louisiana Lou and her pals 
She hasn’t got much upstairs, 
but what a stare-way! 

Old Skeleton 

Wet point in Egyptian life 
Mel’s own 

Reindeer avenue called Santa 
Street! (abb.) 

Half way to Australia’s capital 
What Nixon did when he got 
the chair 

Measure for Are measure 
Elinor Glyn detected vitality 
here 

When he went back 

Where she saw her Christmas 
present 

Assembles the Boy 
Christmas carols 
Famous bridge expert 
Where do we go after 
Waldorf? 

Raw! Raw! Raw! 

Senior Sex Appeal 
Never out of spirits 
Where Blanche is a carte 
Omits the cranberry sauce 
with the turkey 

What to give when Junior 
lights the Christmas candles 
Dry Christmas 

Short Reach 

Extinet red copper 

Journey’s end of lover’s meet- 


Seouts for 


the 


ings 

Pronounces the name of 
Kruschey 

If you believe that the Earl of 
Oxford wrote Shakespeare’s 
plays, then Hamlet is this 
man’s 
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Vertical 
M’rock Oh me in the cradle of 
revolution! 
Starry-eyed travelers 
Follows your European motor 
tour 
Vishy beginning 

] 

After els 
What she was under the mise 
tletoe 
Songs from over the Equator 
This measures everything 
551 Early 
wrong 
Where the pussy cat went to 
see the Queen 
What the Big Bright Wrapper 
does to the poor little Christe 
mas present 


Romans can’t be 


What Cones need to be Cedars 
504 dollars in Rome 

Plenty of time 

Little brother along on a date 
Squirmy and Squishy 

Before Boy the ball player! 
Winter golf in the parlour 
These pal around with the offs 
Procures the stuff in fistfuls 
Non-Christmas Red 

Prince! Banzai! 


What she got when she was 
down in the dumps 
This will transport you to 


Paradise, Ill. 

Back to back! 

This is between you and your 
club 

Nice little state 

All the poor girl had when 
the bad man deserted her 
Forehead rhymer (Disgusting) 


Terse remark from the Town 


Crier 

Paper Terror who made sil- 
houettes 

There are 2 Swiss banks here 
Fearsome African Lady 

Where Lincoln began 

West 

R 
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Diver tows giant manta ray around Gulfarium's main tank in attempt to revitalize it after prolonged captive struggle. 


EADING TOWARDs the summit as one of Florida’s 
H top tourist attractions, the recently built 

gigantic Gulfarium at Fort Walton Beach on 
U. S. Highway 98 is currently drawing thousands each 
week and gearing for its first winter witnesses. The 
Gulfarium, or Living Sea, is in a 270-foot-long build- 
ing which is divided into three main sections. The 
east wing houses a snack bar, gift and souvenir shop 
and free shell exhibits. In the west wing are batteries 
of small aquariums, and still under construction is a 
large, 50,000-gallon tank to hold a proposed living 


coral reed. Amidships is the huge 
half-million-gallon tank for the 
porpoises, manta rays, sea turtles 
and other large marine species. The 
main tank stands 70 feet in diam- 
eter and eighteen feet deep in the 
center. Around the tank are tri- 
angular viewing ports below the 
water line through which visitors 
can safely watch the inhabitants. 

The colorful shells on display in 
the east wing, sent to the Gulf- 
arium by leading conchologists, 
come in diverse sizes and shapes 
and are patterned in a layout that 
looks like a rainbow made of sea 
shells. 

Every day at 9:00 and 11:00 a.m. 
and again at 2:00 and 4:00 p.m., 
Florida’s captured oceanites per- 
form for the public amid the roar 
and squeals of delighted youngsters 
and adults. 

A show at the Gulfarium begins 
with the trainer whistling from the 
feeding platform to get the por- 
poises’ attention. But through daily 
routine, these shrewd mammals 
figured out when feeding time will 


be and are already hovering under 
the platform and whistle back to 
the amusement of the audience. 
Feeding commences with the train- 
er holding a herring just above the 
water and gradually raising it as 
the porpoises leap to amazing 
heights. On good leaps, their efforts 
are rewarded and the herring is 
theirs. 

Like most star performers, these 
clowns of the show get better as 
the applause goes up. The support- 
ing cast, which is made up of thou- 
sands of sea species, is led by the 
logger head turtles. Although com- 
ical to watch as they painstakingly 
swim around the center tank, these 
350-pound monsters are a poten- 
tial danger to the skin divers who 
enter the tank. Two divers always 
enter the tank, one to watch the 
turtle. 

The fun-filled porpoises, on the 
other hand, are quite harmless. 
Aside from their natural hatred for 
the shark, these hams never bother 
the divers or trainers. There are 
three porpoises who get star bill- 


Model of Gulfarium clearly shows three viewing levels of huge half-million-gallon tank. 


ing, Humpty, Dumpty and Sam. 
When rehearsals first started, only 
Humpty would rise from the water 
to take fish from the trainer. As 
Humpty learned that her efforts 
would be rewarded with a fish, she 
began leaping higher and higher, 
coming all the way out of the water 
in less than one week. Naturally, 
the other two creatures took the cue 
and crowded into the act. 

Every play has a villain or dead- 
beat and the Gulfarium is no ex- 
ception. Filling that role is Steam- 
boat, a young logger head turtle 
who will try to get into the act by 
grabbing the fish from the train- 
er’s hand as it dangles in the water 
If he succeeds, the porpoises be- 
come a little angry, grab him in 
their mouths and cart him to a dis- 
tant part of the tank out of the way 
hiss tom Steamboat, 3s <a Gatas- 
trophe for it takes him a good part 
of the day to get back to the plat- 
form. He will start swimming back, 
looking for all the world like a 
steamboat, with his four flippers 
churning ‘the water furiously. Usu- 


HOW TO TRAVEL 


—and get paid for it 


There’s a job waiting for you somewhere—on 
a ship, with an airline, in overseas branches 
of American firms, in foreign firms overseas— 
even exploring if you’re adventurous. 


The full story of what job you can fill is in 
Norman Ford’s new book How to Get a Job 
That Takes You Traveling. Whether you’re 
male or female, young or old, whether you 
want a life-time of paid traveling or just 
hanker to roam the world for a short year or 
so, here are the facts you want, complete 
with names and addresses and full details 
about the preparations to make, the cautions 
to observe, the countries to head for. 


You learn about jobs in travel agencies 
(and as tour conductors), in importing and 
exporting concerns, with mining and _ con- 
struction companies. Here’s the story of jobs 
in the Red Cross and the UN organizations, 
how doctors get jobs on ships, the almost 
sure way for a young girl to land a job as 
airline hostess, the wonderful travel oppor- 
tunities if you will teach English to foreign- 
ers, and the fabulous travel possibilities for 
those who know stenography. 


“Can a man or woman still work his or 
her way around the world today?’”’ Norman 
Ford asks in his book as you might ask to- 
day. And he replies in 75,000 words of facts, 
“The answer is still a very definite Yes!’’ 


To travel and get paid for it, send today 
for How to Get a Job That Takes You Travel- 
ing on a money back guarantee if not satisfied. 


Mail $1 with your name and address to 


HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 5 First Ave., 
GREENLAWN (LONG ISLAND), N. Y. 
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CE HOCKEY, one of the world’s fastest and most colorful games, flashed to 
fame in the second half of the Nineteenth Century. Although the exact 
location—and birth date—of the sport has been debated for years, many 
»etent authorities claim net Eastern Canada originated the game. 

The first recorded ice hockey game was played in Kingston, Ontario in 1855 
by the Royal Canadian Rifles, an Imperial Army unit. For twenty years definite 
rules were sought but with little headway. Finally, in 1875, a formal set of 
regulations was drawn up by the students of McGill University in Montreal. 
led to the birth of the first organized hockey league in Canada. 
mposed of four teams, the league was an immediate success with the 
an fans who loved any sport that was fast, rugged and exciting. Ice 
hockey had everything we wanted. 

The Stanley Cup, which is to hockey what the Davis Cup is to tennis, was 
given each year to the winner of the league. Today the cup goes to the 
l ion of the professional National Hockey League, which is composed of 
the Montreal Canadians and Toronto Maple Leafs and four American teams— 
the New York Rangers, Detroit Red Wings, Boston Bruins and Chicago 
Blackhawks. Almost all of the players come from Canada. 

Hockey has become a standout attraction in the Winter Olympics. In the last 
Winter Olympics, the fast-skating Canadian team met a powerful Russian 
sextet in the finals. After four gruelling periods, the Canadians came out on 
top 5 to 2 

For travelers who, this winter season, are planning a trip to northern Europe, 
quick-moving hockey games can be seen almost any weekend at Oslo, Copen- 
hagen or Stockholm. After months of playing National matches, each country 
selects its best team and they meet to decide the championship of the Scandi- 
navian Nations. England and France also have fine ice hockey teams but 
seldom as strong as the Scandinavians. 

Europe's feature Sport attr action this year will be the Winter Olympic Games 
at Cortina @’ Ampezzo in the Italian Dolomites from Jan. 26 to Feb. 5. Almost 
every nation will compete for the ice hockey title. 

In the U.S. and Canada, the best flashing blades can be seen cutting ice at 
least twice a week in six different cities. On Jan. 1, the Boston Bruins battle 
the N.Y. Rangers at Boston: Detroit Red Wings face the Chicago Blackhawks 
at Olympia Stadium, Detroit. Jan. 4 brings Chicago to Toronto, Detroit to 
New York City’s Madison Square Garden to play the Rangers. Jan. 8, Chicago 
and Boston visit New York and Detroit, respectively. Jan. 11, the swift- skating 
Montreal Canadians invade New York City to encounter the Rangers. Ice 
hockey schedules run until March 18 this year. @ 


Fast action highlights Ranger hockey game at New York City's Madison Square Garden. 
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Spectacle 


ally, he is just a little late. But, like 
a true actor, he is back to try his 
luck at the next performance. 

Each of the four shows lasts one 
hour after which there are special 
class tours, including a guided tour 
and lecture by a resident marine 
biologist if requested. 

Swimming at the bottom of the 
tanks are long, spotted torpedo rays 
which give shocks up to 35 volts 
from the batteries of jellylike cells 
on both sides of their heads. 

Other species of sea life seen 
gliding in front of the numerous 
por fholes are trigger fish, spade fish, 
cow fish, cat fh, giant manta rays, 
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Fun-loving Porpoises draw largest crowds. 


mullet, sea robbins, flying fish and 
many more. 

Over on the other side of the 
Sunshine State, at Miami Beach, a 
new $2,000,000 Seaquarium fea- 
tures giant fishbowls of what is 
probably the largest collection of 
tropical marine life in the world. 
Spreading across 55 acres, the other 
50 feet in diameter, each sur- 
rounded by two levels of show win- 
dows. The tank of big fellows con- 
tains such ocean goliaths as the 
giant rays, sharks and turtles as 
large as a good-sized card table. 

This aquatic playland is even 
attempting to keep sailfish in cap- 
tivity. Until now, this has been im- 
possible because the fish stubbornly 
smash against the aquarium walls. 

Travelers to either Miami Beach 
or Fort Walton Beach can add to 
their Florida visit by taking a trip 
to either—or both—of these new, 
star-studded sea spectacles. @ 
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travel book selection 


‘These Awakening Lands of the East’ Let 
Readers Share Compelling Experiences 


OT NEARLY ENOUGH has been 
N written concerning the prop- 

er attitude with which peo- 
ple should go traveling, although 
miles of copy have been published 
about peculiarities of tourist be- 
havior. At the same time, it is 
irrefutable that vacationing in a 
proper spirit can result in enor- 
mously greater enjoyment. 

The author of These Awaken- 
ing New Lands of the East (New 
York: Vantage Press, 241 pages) , 
nowhere discusses specifically the 
traveler’s vital state of mind as 
here remarked, but, by extraordin- 
arily persuasive example, it shows 
conclusively how much more pleas- 
ure is to be had simply by re- 
maining impressionable, merely re- 
laxed to soak up the facts. In this 
enviable spirit, Author May Worth- 
ington Eells, wife of an American 
educator, in whose devoted com- 
pany she traveled, recently has 
completed a journey through the 
Far East and, best of all, has man- 
aged to transfer the full experience 
to paper so successfully that her 
readers actually can share her feel- 
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ings as she vividly composed them. 

Her admirable text constitutes 
one of the happiest and most inex- 
pensive tours of the year. The Eells 
pilgrimage begins in Japan, where 
she loved both the place and the 
people. It proceeds thence to the 
Philippines, on to Hong Kong, 
Formosa and Indonesia, further to 
Rangoon, Pakistan and Turkey 
and latterly to Egypt, the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, British East 
Africa, Zanzibar and Tripoli. You 
observe gratefully that the account 
of all this is without the customary 
long “conditioning” introductory 
lectures on politico-social back- 
grounds. Instead, Mrs. Eells con- 
trives fascinatingly to make her 
readers aware ol everything per- 
tinent to her subject at the very 
instant of her own perception. She 
seems to possess an occult power 
that tells her precisely when to 
answer a question that is forming 
in her reader’s mind. 

Immediately important consider- 
ations, such as_ food, clothing, 
shelter and transport, which thrust 
themselves so rudely upon a 
stranger in a foreign town, all 
work themselves easily and natural- 
ly into her recital. 

Mrs. Eells is singularly aware 
of the ordinary traveler's state of 
mind in an unfamiliar situation. 
She senses the disturbing effects 
of over-zealous customs examina- 
tions, of last-minute timetable re- 
visions, of budgets threatened by 
longshoremen’s_ strikes. She tells 
what to wear in excessive temper- 
atures, the approved way to enter 
a Siamese temple, how to cope 
with too many servants, what to 
eat, where to go, how to choose the 
more inexpensive hostelries. She 
passes out nuggets of globe-trotting 
information, such as that Algiers 
is not a colony but an integral part 
of France, that the so-called “free 
port” of Tangier actually has noth- 
ing free about it but the view, and, 


after a long indoctrination in the 
fine Far Eastern art of baksheesh, 
that tipping is forbidden in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

It is engaging to learn from her 
engrossing pages, that while Anna 
and the King of Siam—book, play 
and movie—are thrice-banned in 
Thailand, the local guides in Bang- 
kok nevertheless delight in point- 
ing out to visitors that, “Here is 
where Anna held her school,’ or, 
“This is the window where Anna 
looked out,” just as tour conductors 
at Elsinore long have waved their 
parties to the terrace where Hamlet 
interviewed the ghost of his father. 

It is a fact, as Mrs. Eells care- 
fully states, that many a vacation 
adventure is spoiled by too many 
preconceived ideas; but certainly 
you cannot spoil anything by bas- 
ing advance judgments on_ this 
text, so completely human in its 
approach and in its common-sense 
conclusions. 

It most assuredly is a very worth- 
while book. 


Special to 
N.T.C. Members 


Members of the National Travel 
Club are offered the opportunity 
to purchase copies of this enthusi- 
astically recommended book at a 
substantial price discount simply 
by filling out the coupon below 
and remitting as directed. Delivery 
is postpaid. 


National Travel Club 
50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N.Y. 


Please send me These Awakening 
Lands of the East at the special mem- 
bership price of $3.00. 


Remittance is enclosed. 


INANE Moric ooo ewe amen aralein eles ayers 
ACUNESSigraroicl sfaraihelciers sraleietar sets 
City sie Beene nt ss colors ZOMG oto ce) < 
SLE? Biga ti MOe ec OnE Ano meee 


Membership Number ............ 
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ancient travel enigma: 


FASTER ISLAND 


N MANY WaAys, Easter is the last of the paradise 
islands. The climate is healthful. There is no radio 
to bring it the worries of the world, and, with 
euds long forgotten, the Pascuenses have evolved an 
eminently practical and Christian economy. Santiago, 
or example, is an incredibly. skilled fisherman with 
larpoon, net, noose and bare hands, but he has never 
old a fish. His catch is divided among friends who in 
urn provide his chickens, vegetables, candles, soap 
ind other needs. No money passes even to the talented 
specialists who turn pineapple juice into something 
sotently alcoholic. It is an idyllic system of barter. 
Now this Golden Rule economy faces a unique crisis. 
Chile has granted the islanders a sweeping new deal, 
mcluding full citizenship and a program to spend all 
wool profits for their benefit. This means converting 
chem to the use of money. As a beginning, the govern- 
ment has added a small cash wage to the imported 
food, cloth and other staples with which its 53 native 
workers are paid, and the naval depot, the only store, 
ells its wares to all at about twenty per cent of main- 
land prices. The motive is to induce Pascuenses to pro- 
Juce a surplus of fish, hogs, sheep and chickens for 
market in order to buy imported goods. But this intro- 
Juction to capitalism has made little headway because 
Santiago’s view still is popular. “Why pass these pesos 
back and forth?” he asks reasonably. “When I want a 
sheep, I know who will give it to me.” 
But Chile is confident that the fruits of progress will 
convince the Pascuenses that money can build a better 
life. Already there is evidence: a sanitarium that is 
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conquering the leprosy problem, a general hospital, a 
primary school. An island-wide system of windmills to 
insure the water supply is being installed. Other items 
on the program are electric power, docks and a 
fish cannery. 

Finally, it is.the air age that will cancel Easter’s 
isolation forever. Potentially, Easter is what Hawaii 
has become, the key to a trans-Pacific air route. From 
South American centers—Rio, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, 
Santiago—the logical flight plan is via Easter to Austra- 
lia, Indonesia and all Asia. Japan, with its many 
emigrants and mounting trade interests in South 
America, is vitally interested in promoting air service. 
France, which already operates an island-hopping air- 
line in Polynesia, has offered to help finance the trans- 
oceanic route. Chile is now pushing work on a 2,750- 
foot airstrip, the first stage in building a major mid- 
ocean airport on the island. The prospect is that by 
1958 the South Pacific airline will be a reality. 

That will mean a hotel and, inevitably, roads and 
tourists to wonder at the host of mysterious, stony, 
supercilious giants that stand on the isle. And the 
likelihood is that, nearly two and a half centuries after 
their discovery, the enigmas will still be gazing down 
their long noses with looks that ask, ‘““Wouldn’t you 
like to know how we got here?” 

On Easter Day, 1772, Dutch Admiral Jakob Rog- 
geveen beheld an astounding sight in the unmapped 
vastness of the eastern South Pacific. Unless his eyes 
betrayed him, his three ships were nearing a fortified 
land of giants. His glass revealed huge coastal walls 


Siant figures standing in open at left and below, or carved on crater slope of Rano Raraku, right, continue to baffle world's shrewdest scientists. 
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Island art still copies ancient faces as statue of recent origin shows. 


and, looming high above them, appalling helmeted 
figures many times the size of his crewmen. 

It was still an age of belief in the fabulous, and 
Roggeveen cautiously lay far offshore for the night. 
But in the morning, edging landward, he could see 
that the colossi stood immobile while men of normal 
size moved among them. 

Landing, he walked into the world’s most baffling 
and durable mystery. The walls turned out to be mas- 
sive stone platforms sloping landward. On them stood 
hundreds of the giants—monolithic figures of humans 
from the waist up, each wearing a conical red head- 
piece. But Roggeveen missed the wonder of what he 
saw. Deciding that the place lacked natural wealth or 
strategic value, he named it Easter Island, for the dis- 
covery day, and left after a survey so superficial that 
he believed the figures were of clay. 

Then time dropped a curtain. The island, only 
twice the size of Manhattan, lies 2,000 miles west of 
Chile and as far east of Tahiti—an infinitesimal target 
for navigators in that world of water. It was 50 years 
before Europeans landed again, and nearly 150 before 
serious exploration began. Meanwhile, the fantastic 
and inscrutable mystery of the stone figures had been 
compounded. 

The giants proved to be of volcanic stone. Although 
the exact number is unknown, nearly 300 had been 
carved from a dormant crater, lowered down a craggy 
slope, moved to the platforms—some as much as ten 
miles—and set upright. Several that had been moved 
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for miles weighed up to 30 tons each. In height they 
ranged from twelve feet to an unfinished giant-of 
giants measuring 66 feet and weighing an estimated 
50 tons. 

In the mid-1800s the figures were no longer erect, 
as Roggeveen had seen them. Nearly all were toppled 
and chipped, their helmets shattered. And in the crater 
was the erriest touch of all: among the unfinished 
figures lay scores of crude obsidian hatchets and chis- 
els—as though the stone-age sculptors had just dropped 
their tools and gone out to lunch. 

Finally, living among these amazing creations were 
some 200 amiable, coffee-brown people anxious to ~ 
please in every respect except that they would not or 
could not explain what had happened. How did this 
dot in the ocean, one of the most isolated spots on 
earth, breed the men who, with no tool more modern 
than a stone hatchet, created this monolitic army? 

What was the compulsion behind their feat? How, 
without derricks, cables and rollers, were 60,000-pound 
statues raised from the crater, lowered down the vol- 
cano’s rugged flank, moved for miles on uneven sur-_ 
faces, then erected? i 

Why did the giant-makers drop their tools and_ 
vanish and why did latter-day islanders desecrate the — 
images? At the turn of the century, British Museum 
anthropologists, pondering these questions, called it — 
the greatest challenge in the study of the development _ 
of man. 

After a study of Easter Island, as a guest of the 
Chilean navy, which now administers it, I can report — 
exasperating progress toward meeting the challenge. — 
Fragments of fact throw light on some questions, — 
but each answer has spawned new enigmas. Smiling 
natives blandly disregard western man’s quest for 
fact and embroider their legends with fleeting fancies, ~ 
and the giants still look down their disdainful noses 
at science’s inquisitors. 

A faint outline of history has begun to appear. — 
Traces of ancient settlements indicate that the island 
once supported 2,000 to 5,000 people. These became 
divided into two classes, the Long-Ear master, who ~ 
stretched their lobes with weights, and the Short-Ear — 
proletariat. In time the Short-Ears revolted and there 
was a long civil war which, with cannibalism, reduced 
the population. 

Other inroads were made. Slave-raiders shipped 
1,000 men to work on Peru’s guano islands. They 
also introduced smallpox, and the islanders, who had 
never known the disease, died by hundreds. Others 
were sent as forced labor to Tahiti and they brought 
back leprosy and the common cold, which is often 
fatal to islanders. Population was below 200 in 1888 — 
when Chile annexed Easter by friendly treaty. Since _ 
then it has grown slowly to nearly 1,000. 

The ancient population had the manpower to create | 
stone giants, but where did it come from? That enigma 
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is answered differently by two schools of expositors— 
the natives and the scientists. To native legend-keepers 
the story is simple. Santiago Pakarati, a wiry 65-year- 
old with the face of a pixy and the mind of a mystic, 
who conducted me on a three-day tour of the island, 
says, “I know from the beginning .. .” Then he ex- 
plains: ““Many years ago, from two islands toward the 
rising sun, came King Hotu Matua and his queen 
with 300 people in two canoes. They brought poultry 
and seeds for trees, plants and flowers. And after they 
had settled here, their home islands sank.” If you 
wonder at the size of a 150-passenger canoe, Santiago 
shrugs and points to rocks 650 feet apart which, he 
says, marked the bow and stern of the King’s fabulous 
craft. 

This legend, usually told with more modest detail, 
is the most constant thread in the Easter Island story. 
It has persisted for generations and its outline has 
become a working hypothesis for investigators who 
carefully delete such items as 650-foot canoes. 

Some scientists think it possible that islands, which 
later sank, did exist between Easter and South Amer- 
ica. Others wonder if the lost home was not South 
America itself and Hotu Matua an exiled Inca. Some 
artifacts and customs on Easter are similar to those 
of pre-conquest Peru (the long ears of the island mas- 
ters and of the stone images were a mark of Incan 
aristocracy). The recent Kon-Tiki expedition proved 
that a raft trip from Peru to the Western Pacific is 
possible. 

But when did Hotu Matua land? Santiago says 
“many years ago.” Science, taking the hard way, has 
compiled four lists of legendary kings ranging in 
number from 19 to 32. Figuring probable life ex- 
pectancy per king, various calculations fix the date 
somewhere between 850 and 1200 A.D. 

The fixing of such points only spawns further rid- 
dles. Were there earlier inhabitants, now lost to legend, 
who were conquered by Hotu Matua? Did a later 
Polynesian migration wipe out Hotu Matua’s people? 
Is Easter the survivor of an island chain that once 
crossed the South Pacific, a thoroughfare where races 
met and mixed before western historians learned to 
write? 

Santiago, like his predecessors, will have no part 
of such guessing games. But the evidence is enough 
to drive a dedicated anthropologist to selling real 
estate. Today’s Pascuenses—from Pascua, Spanish for 
Easter—are partly Polynesian. And, aside from similar- 
ities to the Incan people there are clues in the island’s 
picture-writing and beliefs that point back through 
Indonesia to China, India and even Egypt. 

The enigma might have been solved long ago but 
for two events: Slave-raiders in 1863 took away the 
last king and his wise men; then in 1864 missionaries, 
sent from Tahiti, found slabs of smooth driftwood 
covered with sharply carved hieroglyphics hidden in 
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a cave. These, proof of a well-developed written lan- 
guage, were probably the key to the island’s history. 
Some were sent to Tahiti and others burned to dis- 
courage paganism. Then, in the absence of the wise 
men who probably knew the meaning of the script, 
the islanders lapsed into word-of-mouth chronicles. 
Experts still have not deciphered the existing tablets. 
The most challenging mystery is how those stone 
colossi were transported. For Santiago, the answer is 
in six holes in the crater’s rock, each the diameter of 
a gasoline drum. The old people, he recites, made 
winches by fitting tree trunks into these sockets, and 
cables by weaving vines and fibers. But scientists dis- 
regard the holes and the legend that the island once 
was heavily wooded. The thin soil could not support 
large trees, they say, and the toughest of woods, used 
as winches or rollers, would not have sustained weights 
of 20 to 30 tons. Moreover, the statues are of a brittle 
Java that would have cracked and chipped under the 
jolts of such handling. But there the giants are, si- 
lently defying rational explanation—and the few still 
erect aré, except for weathering, without a blemish. 
Why were the statues made? “Hotu Matua ordered 
it,” Santiago says, and that is reason enough; he de- 
clines to go into the king’s motives. But archeologists 
continue to rack their brains. The platforms holding 
the figures covered burial places. The giants are indi- 
viduals with subtle differences in features and mark- 
ings, and some are female. Are they totems of families 
or clans? Do they memorialize heroic ancestors? Or 
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Easter Island residents owe allegiance to governing Chile which constructed modern hospital for their 900-odd population plus naval personnel. 


do they represent gods and goddesses, of whom legends 
mention 85? 

The toppling of the images is still unclarified. Evi- 
dence indicates that it was not an overnight act of 
mob hysteria, but piecemeal iconoclasm that began 
sometime after Roggeveen’s landing and continued 
into the Nineteenth Century. Santiago’s simple story 
suggests that the statues were gods revered by feuding 
groups. “It was just as in your wars,” he points out. 
“They liked to render ugly that which the enemy 
prized.” And his explanation is as tenable as any pro- 
duced to date. 

On one startling point researchers agree: the pro- 
digious moving of the stone giants was the work of 
non-meateaters. Legend mentions only yams—the chief 
food—cocoanuts, fruit, tiny chickens and fish, and 
there is no trace of animal life on the island before 
the 1860s. Visiting sea birds were creatures too exalted 
for dietary use. To the people whose world was this 
dot in the ocean, gulls were messengers from and to 
outer space; some types were repositories of the human 
soul after death. As a corollary, the first gull ege of 
spring was a symbol of new life and the object of a 
frantic hunt. The finder was entitled to paint his 
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head red and as ‘First Citizen of the Year” was granted 
a long list of privileges. 

The status of birds as symbols of the unknown has 
led to some quaint concepts on Easter. Thus, when 
sheep were brought from Tahiti in 1876, amazed na- 
tives regarded their whiteness and exotic origin, and 
dubbed them “birds with four feet.’ Later non-human 
arrivals fell into the same catagory right down to 
World War II when an aircraft carrier hove-to off the 
island and released a flight of “birds beyond belief.” 

The world began closing in on the island with the 
importation of sheep. Its 30,000 acres of grazing land, 
free of hawks, foxes and other predators, proved ideal 
for a herd planted by a venturesome Englishman. 
Today about 6,000 long-haired Merinos produce wool 
worth more than $100,000 a year to the industry. 

Horses, cattle and hogs followed the sheep, and the 
island was slowly tied into the world of trade. But 
it is still the most remote and least visited permanent 
community on earth. Chile sends only two scheduled 
ships a year. Admiral Byrd, returning from Antarctica 
in 1947, left the only motor vehicle, a hard-used jeep. 

Easter Island is an ancient travel enigma, and this 
may yet be a lure that draws new tourist hordes. @ 
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Via Port of New York—Here for the 
first time the motion picture screen 
frames the stupendous picture of one 
of the greatest achievements of our 
time—the development of the major 
crossroads of world transportation, the 
Port of New York-New Jersey. Its 
importance to the people of this nation 
is seen in its great contributions to 
the growth and expansion of American 


business and industry. 
Free loan to schools, institutions, groups. 27 min. color. 


Big Trains Rolling—Travel with two 
young people on an eventful over- 
night trip from city to city through 
the scenic wonders of the great out- 
doors! You'll be on the inside track 
all the way as you travel from round- 
house to depot and along the open 
rails. You'll see first-hand the opera- 
tion and maintenance of this far 
reaching transportation network as it 
affects agriculture, industry, commerce 


and the general public. 
Free loan to schools, institutions, groups. 28 min. color. 


Danger River—A thrilling ride down 
the Colorado River from its source. 
An intrepid band of explorers risk 
their lives in the roughest stretch of 


water in the world. 
For sale or rent. 10 min. SMM, 16MM-—-silent and 
sound B & W Color. 


Southwestern Indian Dances—Gal- 
lup, New Mexico. Tribesmen pass in 
review. Exciting competitive contests 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 


In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WORLDWIDE 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


IN BREATHTAKING COLOR. .. interiors 
of Louvre, St. Peter’s, etc., Paris night 
life . . . the shots you need to complete 
your collection. Over 4000 super-koda- 
chrome slides from 57 countries in 35mm, 
and 1200 stereos, rushed to you same 
day by air mail or on approval. Name 
the spot, we'll furnish the slide. 
SEND 25¢ (deductible from first order) 
for 40-page illustrated four-color cata- 
log, with detailed description of 35mm 
slides. Stereo list free. 

ERNEST T. WOLFE 
10916 Ashton Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
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SCREENED FOR 


among the braves. Traditional tribal 
dances. Solo of Hoop dance, the ulti- 


mate in skill and artistry. 


For sale or renf. 10 min. SMM, 16MM—-silent and 
sound B & W. 


Utah—Great Salt Lake. Founded by 
Brigham Young and a band of Mor- 
mon pioneers. Salt Lake City, State 
Capitol building, Temple Square, The 
Temple, The Tabernacle, Irrigation 
projects. Successful farming and can- 
ning. Utah Copper Company, Zion 
National Park, Bryce Canyon. Winter 


sports. 
For sale or rent. 10 min. SMM, 16MM-—silent and 
sound B & W. 


Costa Rica—A working democracy 
with a proud educational record. A 
small nation of small farms. Coffee 
production. San Jose, modern city and 
capital. The National Theatre. Sugar 
cane and bananas. Cacao, the source 
of cocoa and chocolate. Balsa wood. 
Cattle raising. Irazu, an extinct vol- 
cano. Orchids. The bullring at San 
Jose. 

For sale or rent. 10 min. SMM, 16MM—silent and 
sound B & W. 


Cuba—The Pearl of the Antilles— 
Havana, sumptuous, modern capital 
city. Fine boulevards. Havana Uni- 
versity. Capital building. The harbor, 
Santiago, center of iron core and 
manganese mining. Streets of Santiago, 
tobacco, pineapples and coffee. Sugar, 
the chief crop of the island. Sugar 


mills and method of refining. 
For sale or rent. 10 min. SMM, 16MM-—silent and 
sound B & W. 


Massachusetits— lhe Commonwealth 
is called “the cradle of the republic.” 
Historic sites abound. Bunker Hill, 
Lexington and Concord. Boston, in- 
dustrial and commercial center, home 
of a great fishing fleet. North of Bos- 
ton. Industrial communities, Harvard, 
Smith, MIT, Amherst, Williams. To- 


bacco growing. Rolling Berkshires. 


For sale or rent. 10 min. SMM, 16MM-—silent and 
sound B & W. 


Rhode Island—Historic sites. Provi- 
dence, capital and industrial center. 
Textiles. Brown University. Pawtucket, 
origin of textile industry in America. 
Woonsocket, wool center and French- 
Canadian population. Westerly’s gran- 
ite quarries. Lobster fishing, Newport 


swank. State College at Kingston. 
For sale or rent. 10 min. SMM, 16MM-—silent and 
sound B & W. 


Man Against Mt. Everest—Now you 
can see the awesome struggle of daring 
men braving Everest’s icy slopes of 


> 
' 


SCREENING NOTES 


To rent or purchase a projector and 
Screen, consult your classified telephone 
directory, your local camera shop, audio- 
visual dealer, or write to Screened for 
Travel, 50 West 57th St., N.Y.C. 19. Address 
this department for assistance in rental or 
purchase of any films described, All films 
are lomm sound unless otherwise noted. 


destruction to carry a camera to 


heights never before filmed! 


For sale or rent. 10 min. 838MM, 16MM—silent and 
sound B & W. 


Deep Sea Adventure—West Indian 
waters! Deep sea game fish hooked 
and fighting to the end! Then under 
water with the aqualung to invade 
haunts of the shark, giant ray and 


others! 


For sale or rent. 10 min. 8MM, 16MM—silent and 
sound B & W. 


Crocodile Thrills—From the Florida 
Everglades to the Burmese jungles 
daring men battle vicious ’gators and 
“crocks” catching them alive! One 
man has to fight for life with a knife! 


For sale or rent. 10 min. SMM, 16MM—silent and 
sound B & W 


The Triumphant Tour of Queen 
Elizabeth—See the young Queen and 
Prince Phillip renew and reweld the 
bonds of their empire. From Bermuda’s 
cultured shores to the native feasts on 
Fiji, millions acclaim her and send her 


on toward England in triumph! 


For sale or rent. 10 min. 8MM, 16MM—silent and 
sound B & W. 


Exotic Bali—The strange religion and 
mystical drama of Bali told in symbolic 
dances. Age-old rituals will fire your 
imagination. 


For sale or rent. 10 min. 8MM, 16MM—silent and 
sound B & W. 


HANDY ORDERING COUPON 


FILM LIBRARY 
NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
50 West 57th Street 

New York 19, New York 


Please send me additional in- 
formation on the following films. 


Please specify size. 


[78MM _ [] 16MM silent 
[] 16MM Sound 


N 
ADDRESS .. 


wu opere © ae 6 
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ECENTLY a Chicago dentist, 
Berthold F. Schulz, drove his 
car into Red Square in Mos- 

cow and thereby set an interna- 
tional precedent, becoming the first 
tourist to penetrate Soviet Russia 
by automobile since before World 
War Il. Dr. Schulz drove from Fin- 
land to the Soviet capital in a 
Rootes Land Rover, similar to an 
American jeep, and therein lies the 
story. His was one of thousands of 
cars delivered to businessmen and 
tourists every year in such cities as 
Tokyo, Bangkok, Tel Aviv, Nairobi 
and virtually every corner of west- 
ern Europe, under the Overseas De- 
livery Plans utilized by a number 
of foreign manufacturers. 

Under the plan, a foreign car 
may be purchased in the U. S. at 
the American price, and be deliv- 
ered in any city outside the Iron 
Curtain. When the trip is over, the 
car may be returned to the U. S. at 
no extra cost, or it can be resold to 
the manufacturer at a_predeter- 
mined price. The net result in most 
cases is to allow the traveler the use 
of a car at hundreds of 
under the rental price. 

Pioneer in this program has been 
the Rootes Group of Great Britain, 
makers of the Hillman Minx and 
Husky. The Hillman Husky is es- 
pecially suitable for two, three or 


EUROPE 698 


11 COUNTRIES 
Sailing on 
QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH 


Four Tours Sailing from New York on March 3rd, 
March (4th, March 2ist and March 28th. European 
Grand Tour visiting England, Holland. Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, 
Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte Carlo, France. 
ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ESCORTED—in- 
eludes round trip tourist ste ir 
MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH, all hotels, me 
meal all sightseein train transfers and even 
tips. Later return if desired. Tour limited to 40 
members. See your Travel Agent or 
Write for Free Booklet No. 8-C 


CARAVAN TOURS 


220 S. State St. Chicago 4, IIlinols 


dollars 


on QUEE 
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four persons traveling together. 
Carrying four passengers, there is 
room for 250 pounds of baggage. 

Their plan was conceived 35 
years ago by Sir William Rootes, 
chairman of the company. Through 
the years it has been refined until 
it now includes an installment ar- 
rangement. Usually, this calls for a 
down payment of one-half the pur- 
chase price, with the remainder 
spread over eighteen months. There 
is a charge of $25.00 dollars for 
this service, plus the usual bank 
fee of six per cent interest, which 
includes insurance. 


\fter purchase and resale, here 
is what a Rootes car would actually 
cost for your overseas use: one 
month, $250: six weeks, $300; two 
months, $325; three months, $375; 
four months, $425. You pay for 
your own gas, oil and incidentals, 
of course, and international docu- 
ments and insurance are extra. All 
the documents will run about 
$65.00, and complete insurance cov- 
erage costs $45.00 for one month, 
$50.00 for two months and $60.00 
for three months. 

More and more Americans are 
using this overseas car system. 


_ 


Growing number of travelers are blending with background behind wheels of foreign cars. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB PAGE 


Letter From 


The Publisher 


AVE YOU EVER realized what a wonderful op- 

portunity Christmastime presents for travel? 

It is literally jam-packed with possibilities, 
both for yourself and for others. Indeed, the Yuletide 
season probably offers a greater chance for emotional 
as well as purely physical enjoyment than any other 
time of the year. 

For example: why not give a trip for Christmas? 
There’s hardly a greater gift than travel. It not only 
brings the change and charm of the actual experience, 
but remains a happy, indelible memory. Picture giv- 
ing such joy to, for instance, a niece or nephew, an 
uncle or aunt. And imagine the happiness that a 
parent, living in a different city, would receive on 
learning that this year’s Christmas present was a trip 
to see son or daughter. 

Too, one of the great advantages of giving a trip 
for Christmas is that it can be arranged for any date. 
And for any budget. You can select a lengthy cruise 
or short, all-inclusive tour for a particular period that 
will fit into your beneficiary’s plans. 

For yourself, the Christmas season is an ideal one 
to use for vacation. Southerners seeking snow can 
check into any of hundreds of mountain and ski re- 
sorts, and northerners preferring sunshine can zip 
to sandy, palm-lined shores. 

From Lake Placid, New York, to Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, young or old can select sections for zestful 
slaloms or curative mineral baths. Christmas can be 
wrapped in the traditional magic of snow flurries or 
be filled with the warmth of sun-bright skies. 

Planned properly, you can have as your travel com- 
panion a person who has received your trip gift. 

These are among the endless possibilities when you 
think about Christmas as a time for giving—and taking 
—a trip. Use your own variations on this travel theme 
and have a truly merry Christmas—for yourself and 


others. 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 
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OBJECTS: Yo create and promote interest in travel and 
exploration; to furnish its members information on travel 
and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment 
of transportation facilities; to arouse public interest in the 
conservation of our natural resources, the preservation o} 
historic sites, the development of our National Parks and 
playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to 
establish a closer relationship between all peoples in order 


to secure international peace througheut the entire world. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher. Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
Wells. Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes. 
Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Recommendation for Membership 
in The National Travel Club 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 

50 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


(please PRINT full name of nominee) 


UNA OSS x se e8s shes aca dac tres picen stays Sattacth Me tesvarcarsoreoen oem teen 
(please print) 


INamerof MOMMMatimey MEM EL sects: cescerescecescsescetenees oovasensere 


NGG ICA ana pe Sob nS Ae Te RSE AOS te) reid os 


Hotel Headliners 


Cuban Hotel Gets Modern Look 


oTEL KawAma in Varadero 
H Beach, Cuba, has drawn up 
blueprints for $1,000,000 
modernization and_ refurbishing 
program. Aimed towards combin- 
ing Kawama’s old world charm 
with new up-to-date buildings, first 
24 units of project will be ready for 
occupancy when winter season 
opens this December 20. Estimated 
time to complete whole reconstruc- 
tion job is five years, with all build- 
ing to be done during the closed 
seasons between April 15-June 15 
and September 15-December 20. 
New facilities also include villas 
which consist of two twin-bed 
rooms, private bath and patio. One 
two-story cottage has eight bed- 
rooms with private baths. All cot- 
tages have been filled with new ap- 


Holland: First Motel 


ECAUSE A LARGE percent of 
present-day tourists to Eu- 
rope bring or hire cars for 

their visit and need garage and 
parking space for the vehicles, Con- 
tinental nations are quickly build- 
ing motels to accommodate them. 
Germany and France started the 
fad and now Holland has followed. 

A new, modern motel has been 
built on the busy highway between 
Rotterdam and The Hague—ad- 
jacent to the Hoornwijck restaurant 
—well known to Netherland tour- 
ists. Entire motel will be comprised 
of more than 50 units with about 
150 bedrooms. Each guest will have 
a garage, combination livingroom- 
bedroom, kitchen, bathroom with 
shower and an enclosed terrace. 
Each modern ktichen will possess 
a refrigerator, cupboards and all 
articles necessary to prepare simple 
meals. 

Apart from garages, there will 
be a huge parking lot and service 
station. 

Being only ten minutes from the 
Hague, guests can visit the capital 
any time. First units of motel had 
a November opening. 
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pliances and modern furnishings. 

Included and completed in this 
over-all project is air-conditioning 
throughout hotel and villas, new 
water and electrical systems, com- 
plete new kitchen. The restaurant 
and lounge of the hotel has been 
enlarged and redecorated. Expan- 
sion program also includes large 
parking area capable of holding 
hundreds of cars. 

Excellent docking facilities for 
private yachts and cruisers were 
recently built by the Cuban gov- 
ernment and are used by guests of 
the Kawama. 

Now increased from 48 to 65 
twin-bedded rooms, the hotel offers 
both American and European 
plans, with rates starting at $36.00 
per day, double. 


Milwaukee: New Hotel 


ILWAUKEE, Wisconsin, one 
M of the fastest growing cities 

in the U. S., will get new 
$10,000,000 downtown luxury hotel 
in near future. 

Plans have been set by Willard 
D. Issacs, operator of Isaacs Park- 
ing Service, to construct 722-room 
hotel which would have a two-deck 
underground parking area accom- 
modating over 600 automobiles. 

The first deck, as plans now 
stand, will be one flight under the 
main floor. Car owners will be able 
to drive down a ramp into the park- 
ing area. The second deck will be 
one floor below with elevators tak- 
ing autos down. 

It is hoped that the hotel will 
occupy an entire city block. How- 
ever, plans can be revamped for 
the hotel to be built only on prop- 
erty owned by Isaac’s and the city 
if necessary. 

Operators of the multi-million 
hotel have asked for a 99-year lease. 
If it is granted, construction will 
commence in about four months. 
All rooms in the fifteen-story build- 
ing will be air-conditioned, with 
job estimated to take two years. 


Odds And Inns 


rst 100 units of new $10,- 
FB ccc 00 650-room Disneyland 

Hotel, now under construction 
on 30-acre site in Anaheim, Calif., 
adjoining new Disneyland Park, 
was recently opened to public. 
. i. Loronto, Canada, will) build 
eighteen-story, 900-room hotel start- 
ing in Dec., with cost expected to 
reach an excess of $9,500,000... . 
Largest luxury hotel ever built in 
Trinidad will be ready for tourists 
early in 1958, costing $5,000,000, 
containing between 200-250 rooms. 
... Tropicana Hotel in Las Vagas 
will be opened in Jan. at cost of 
$6,500,000, possessing 300 guest 
rooms, theatre-restaurant seating 
500. 24. -.) Oasis” Hotels ins Bali 
Springs, Calif., is nearing comple- 
tion of its $1,500,000 improvement 
program which increased hotel’s 
room space, recreational facilities. 
... Atlantic City’s Shelburne Hotel 
completed extensive refurbishing 
job with construction of new 
$500,000 wing which will be used 
for conventions. . . . Every guest 
room at Manger Windsor Hotel, 
NYC, has been equipped with tele- 
vision sets... . Yosemite Lodge in 
Yosemite National Park, Calif., 
expects to complete construction of 
its new main building by mid-May 
of ’56, with total expenditures run- 
ning about $700,000. . . . Empire 
Room of Rice Hotel in Huston, 
Texas, has been completely re- 
decorated for winter season. : 
Eight-million-dollar Hotel Seville, 
Miami Beach, Fla., is progressing 
on schedule and expects to open in 
Dec. . . . Adjoining Princeton Uni- 
versity in New Jersey, 100-room 
Princeton Inn has launched major 
expansion, modernization program. 
. . . Western Hills Lodge, being 
built at cost of $2,000,000 in south 
end of Sequoia State Park, 5 miles 
east of Wagoner, Okla., has set 
completion/ date‘for. April: 1. 2% 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill., has 
installed 500-air conditioning units 
as part of plan to so outfit hotel’s 
1,000 rooms by May I, 1956... . 
Melrose Hotel in Dallas, Texas, 
completed renovation plan with ad- 
dition of large swimming pool, new 
hard-surfaced parking lot, year- 
round air-conditioned garage. 
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At sea, sailor-hatted lad keeps up with his studies 
although nearest school may be 1,000 miles distant. 


OT LONG AGO a ten-year-old 
N boy went around the world 
with his parents in a schooner 
without missing a day of school. 
Furthermore, in every country he 
visited—Hawaii, the Philippines, 
Malaya, Ceylon, India, Saudi 
Arabia, Egypt—he could have found 
schoolmates. 
He was one of some 8,000 chil- 
dren throughout the world enrolled 
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TRAVELERS 


in the Calvert School in Baltimore. 
This non-profit, unendowed insti- 
tution offers a unique service— 
home study courses, from kinder- 
garten through the ninth grade, for 
those who cannot attend regular 
schools. 

The circumnavigating fifth grader 
belongs to one of three principal 
groups of children who take Calvert 
courses. Calvert provides instruc- 


recent canbensniscewioriveitin in nce ite 


On land, trailer-traveling family holds class, keep- 
ing kids abreast of more permanently anchored. 


tion not only for the children of 
traveling parents but also to chil- 
dren who are shut-ins because. of 
illness or physical disability and to 
those who live in areas too isolated 
for normal school attendance. Each 
Calvert course is completely self- 
contained, with all necessary text- 
books and work materials (even to 
pencils and erasers) and a daily 
teaching guide for use by the 
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mother or the home instructor. The 
package containing the average 
course weighs about 25 pounds. 
For grades two through nine an 
“advisory teaching service” is avail- 
able. About 80 per cent of Calvert's 
students take this service, preparing 
a special lesson on every four weeks’ 
work and sending it to Baltimore. 
A member of the Calvert faculty 
reads and grades it and then sends 
it back with a friendly but thor- 
ough critique to the student. 
Calvert differs from the usual 
correspondence school, however, in 
that all its home-study courses are 
designed and pre-tested in Calvert's 
day school in Baltimore, which has 
about 400 pupils. Thus a Calvert 
student in Baltimore and one in 
Bangkok follow the same course of 
study. Instruction in the Calvert 
home study courses concentrates on 
the traditional three R’s. Composi- 
tion is stressed because Calvert's 
headmaster believes that a child’s 
ability to express himself through 
the written word cannot be culti- 
vated too early. Home students are 
also encouraged to write letters to 
their Baltimore teachers in addi- 
tion to their assigned compositions. 
Calvert courses are approved and 
accredited by Maryland’s Depart- 
ment of Education, and its credits 
are accepted throughout the coun- 
try. Its courses are not designed to 
supplant regular classroom instruc- 


In far-off Indo-China, book-bearing youths are able to match education with their U.S. pals. 


tion if the child is able to attend 
school regularly, the discipline and 
individual competition of class- 
room study being valuable aspects 
of a child’s training which author- 
ities feel cannot be built into cor- 
respondence courses. Therefore, 
Calvert encourages the formation 
of group schools wherever it is pos- 


TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


RATES: 


precaution is taken to assure reliability of i 


EXCLUSIVE COLOR SLIDES by professional 
photographers. Used by thousands of 
travelers, lecturers, collectors. Detailed 
descriptions. Relive your marvelous trip 
abroad. Paris, Rome, England, Scotland, 
Switzerland, Germany, Holland, etc. Near 
and Far East, Mexico, etc. Exteriors and 
Interiors. Catalog “T” Free. 

SHRINES of Europe and Holy Land. Fatima, 
Lourdes, Chartres, Lisieux, Miraculous 
Medal, Padua, Assisi, Santa Croce, ete. 
Exteriors and splendid interiors. Nativity, 
Lives of Christ and Mary. 46-page catalog 
“TR” Free. Argo Slides, 62 William Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


a 
IMPORT—Export! Opportunity, profitable 
world-wide, mail order business from 
home, without capital; or travel abroad. 
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50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchases er sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


Established world trader ships instruc- 
tions for no-risk examination. Experience 
unnecessary. Free Details. Mellinger 
E831, Los Angeles 24, California. 


MOVIES—SLIDES. Kodachrome 8mm-16mm 
Travel movies and natural color 35mm 
slides. Show complete or add to your own 
films. Send for free illustrated catalogue. 
Colonial Color Productions, 343-T Swarth- 
more, Pa. 


EUROPE BOUND? Obtain “‘Felber’s wallet- 
size’ money converter-guide. Currency 
Exchanges, Sightseeing, Customs, Tipping, 
Shopping, Languages, Menus, Metric 
Systems, Maps, Auto Regulations, Pass- 
ports, etc. $1.00. Consultants, Box 636, 
Newark 1, N. J. 


sible to get ten or more students 
together. At present there are 60 
Calvert school groups in 38 coun- 
tries outside the U. S. There are 
eleven Calvert groups in South 
America, eleven in the Pacific 
islands, seven in Central America 
and in Africa, six in the Caribbean 
area, five in Europe and four in the 
Near East. Some of these group 
schools have as many as 150 stu- 
dents. 

In the U. S., there are 48 Calvert 
group schools in nineteen states. 
Many are kindergartens,  estab- 
lished in areas where other facilities 
are not available. Some, however, 
are full-fledged private schools that 
started out with Calvert courses 
and prefer their continued use 
rather than a new curriculum. 

About 75 per cent of Calvert's 
home students are the children of 
Americans living abroad. These in- 
clude businessmen, missionaries, 
construction workers, members of 
the armed forces and diplomatic 
and consular officials. A number of 
Calvert’s group schools are main- 
tained by American firms at their 
foreign installations. 

Children study Calvert courses 
in Alaska and Canada, in every 
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country of Central America and the 
Caribbean, in all South American 
countries except French Guiana, in 
26 countries of Europe, nineteen in 
Africa, seven in the Near East, nine- 
teen in Asia and Indonesia and in 
eleven areas of the Pacific. There 
are even Calvert students in such 
tiny states as Monaco and Bhutan. 
But Calvert students abroad are not 
limited to Americans. The son of 
an Arabian banker, the daughter 
of a Venezuelan diplomat and a 
Lisu orphan in an northern Burma 
mission school are among the many 
children learning the English lan- 
guage and American way of life 
through C Calvert courses. 

There are Calvert students in 
every state of the Union. Most live 
in isolated areas where regular at- 
tendance at the nearest school is 
impracticable. “Forty-five miles to 
the nearest school” and “six feet of 
snow on the roads in winter’ are 
common reasons given for taking 
Calvert courses. In Alaska and 
Canada, many children of weather 
and air station personnel are Cal- 
vert students, and so are many chil- 
dren of lighthouse keepers. 

A third group of Calvert students 
is composed of shut-ins. Addition- 
ally, there are many children of 
evangelists, show people, rodeo 
cowboys and traveling salesmen. 
Some are performers themselves, 
and Calvert is perhaps the only 
school in the world that has pro- 
fessional acrobats and musicians, an 
elephant trainer and an ice-show 
star in its student body. 

Calvert’s home-study courses be- 
gan in 1905 when a_ whooping 
cough epidemic forced the day 
school to close. Headmaster Virgil 
Hillyer devised a program for the 
children to study at home. When 
they returned to school, their 
mothers had done such a good job 
that they were right on schedule. 
Hearing of this, other Baltimore 
parents asked for Calvert programs 
for their sick children. That fall 
Calvert had six home instruction 
students. Since then more than 
100,000 children have taken Calvert 
home-study courses. Many honor 
graduates of colleges got their ele- 
mentary schooling only through 
Calvert home instruction. Today, 
some 85 tons of books and materials 
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are shipped out of Calvert’s mail 
room every year. They start their 
journeys by mail truck, but they 
may end it by dog sled, dugout 
canoe, camel back, mule pack or 
even by parachute. 

The Calvert faculty constantly 
reviews the home-study courses, and 
each is revised and brought up to 
date every three or four years. More 
than or dinary care has to be taken 
in this, particularly in history and 
geography, for Calvert students 
throughout the world are quick to 
spot anything amiss about their 
own localities. 

In addition to the fundamental 
elementary school subjects, Calvert 
courses include astronomy, art his- 
tory, mythology and other subjects 
not always taught in grades two 
through eight. The ninth-grade 
offers a choice from nine standard 
first-year high school subjects. 


Calvert's heavy enrollment usually 
comes in August to September, but 
children may begin courses at any 
time during the year. The courses 
are designed for nine months (with 
the usual holidays and vacations) 
but a child may go as fast or as 
slowly as he is able. 

With the volume of foreign mail 
coming in daily, it is not surprising 
that most of Calvert’s day students 
in Baltimore are stamp collectors 
Many have also established firm 
friendships with ‘Pen-Pals.” 

Calvert tries to provide educa- 
tional opportunities to children 
who cannot take advantage of them 
in normal ways and make them feel 
a part of an American school by 
appealing to their interest, stimu- 
lating their creative abilities and de- 
veloping orderly study procedures. 

Calvert goes around the world to 
do just that. @ 


Flanked by travel souvenirs, boy continues course knowing his credits equal stay-at-homes. 


Why wonder every night 
what to have for dinner? 


—when it’s so simple to serve something new and exciting every single night for months? 


* Save at least $10 a week if you 
eat in restaurants because you're 
too tired to prepare an ordi- 
nary, time-consuming dinner 
after a day at the office (and 
you save more if you cook for 
two). t 
Don't ever again miss a movie 
or TV or a visit to friends be- 
cause dinner would take too 
long to cook. 


Add glamour to your meals 


with dishes such as 

Chicken Curry with Currant Rice 
Chinese Fried Rice 

Sour Cream Meat Balls 

Cream of Crabmeat Soup 

Liver Vinaigrette 


il So order today. 
Deviled Veal Steak “Send _Maaic 


H 
PUBLICATIONS, 


Pineapple Turnovers 
Clams with Zucchini 


all your planning 


serve a different 


In her new cookbook, Magic Half Hour Dinners, Anita Abbott has done 
for months of dinners. Here are dozens of menus, com- 
plete with recipes and shopping list—so many menus, in fact, you can 
dinner night after night for months and months. 

Anita Abbott has also scrapped every time-consuming recipe in old- 
fashioned cookbooks and tells you only the hundreds 
course meals you ca 

Meat, fish, cheese, ASS s 
now be made in just half an hour if you use her reliable advice. You learn 
short cuts, how you can best use ‘canned goods and frozen foods, and 
simple, easy to prepare recipes for other foods. 

Anita Abbott's menus and shopping lists alone are worth the price of 
Magic Half Hour Dinners. But when you can make the tastiest, home 
cooked, full-course meals in just 30 minutes, you will wonder how you ever 
got along without this book. So when you're told that Magic Half Hour 
Dinners costs only $1, you know what a small investment this is for years 
of wonderful meals. Money back, too, if you’re not satisfied with the book. 
On a sheet of paper print name and address, write 


of wonderful full- 
st 30 minutes. 
alads, ete. can 


from start to finish in ju 
erole dishes, desserts, sour 


prepar 
aad ¢ 


and mail with $1 to HARIAN 
GREENLAWN, NEW YORK. 


Hour Dinners,”’ 
5 FIRST AVE,., 
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7 Comstte 


Snowtime Is Cameratime for Capturing 
A New World on Film—Properly Taken! 


2 DREAM OF A new world—better, neater, more 

beautiful—is to awaken to a new snowfall In 

the transformation. a world never seen before 
appears before the camera. The magic is achieved in 
three ways. 1) . The snow covers irrelevant or unsightly 
details. 2). It reveals forms previously hidden or un- 
recognized, such as the shape of a tree which has 
been suddenly etched with white and outlined against 
blue sky. 3). The smow creates new forms, such as a 
lace-like tracery of snow and ice on tangled telephone 
limes. 

Take advantage of the first snowfall. It may not 
last long im cities where it melts fast, is carted away 
or is sullied by smog and dust. You don't have to 
travel far. The closest and most familiar scenes may 
be the ones that gaim the most. Furthermore, you 
can get phoiopatrs. Shoot a street scene, your house, 
back yard or neighborhood park under a mantle of 
snow. Then, next spring, or as soon as the snow is 
gone, take comparative photos—being careful to shoot 
from the same. exact camera position. Paired pictures 
will enchant your friends for years to come. 

‘The best time for snow pictures is a bright sunny 
day. Sidelighting or back-lighting reveals snow’s tex- 
ture and sparkle. With color film, closeups and por- 
traits are enhanced. Snow is 2 wonderful reflector, 
bouncing light imto the shadows. Ordimarily, the 
trouble with portraits im sunlight is the harshness and 
opacity of shadows. If snow ts nearby, take advantage 
of it as a reflector. A skylight or haze filter (pale pink, 
almost colorless) will absorb excess blue. For black 
and white film. use a yellow or orange filter. 

Action shots are facilitated. With snow, there is 
plenty of illumimation to permit fast shutter speeds 
for a speeding sled. toboggan slide. skier in mid air, 
or kids shelline a snow fort. All m all, snow is not 2 
time fox putting the camera on the shelf. Rather it is 
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an opportunity for new, different and better shots. 

A word of warning—do not trust your exposure 
meter in snow scenes, but check it against the film — 
instruction sheet. In a brilliant snow scene, under 
blue sky, there is a great deal of ultra-violet. These 


example, for Kodachrome at 1/50 second, when the 
instruction sheet lists £/8. Trust the latter. Only a 
very bright scene could justify moving to f/9 or £/11— _ 
that would be a scene completely dominated by white _ 
snow, and devoid of dark areas or shadows. 

These recommendations refer not only to Koda 
chrome but also to Ansco Color, and two other films 
which have an A.S.A. daylight rating of 10—Dynacolor 
and McGregor. Ektachrome Daylight sheet film is 
about the same speed. 

The night-type color films are very good for snow 
scenes. I prefer Kodachrome Type A, or Ansco Color 
Tungsten—with the appropriate conversion filter. This - 
filter converts Tungsten film for daylight use without 
loss of film speed. At the same time it absorbs the 
excess ultra-violet rays which occur in snow scenes. 
With Kodachrome, use the 85A (salmon-pink) filter. 
For additional correction, use an 85B or 85C. These 
are slightly deeper in color, to provide more warmth. 

With Ansco color, the correct filter is the Conver- 
sion II. For additional warmth, use the Con 12. These 
all are for the night-type films in daylight. For night 
shooting, with photofloods, just remove the filter. 

While on the subject of color film, I would like to 
put in a word for Kodacolor, which is ideal for use 
when you want color prints at minimum cost. Koda- 
color roll film comes in these camera sizes: 828, 127, 
120, 620, 116 and 616. Kodacolor prints are enlarged 
to a standard print size of approximately three by five 
inches for most negatives. It is the least costly method 
when you desire color prints to send to friends and 
relatives. 

Kodacolor is twice as fast as Kodachrome or Ansco, 
so you would shoot at f/11 for a bright snow scene, 
instead of £/8 as with the other films. 

This is a good time to mention two new color films 
which recently have become available—Anscochrome 
and Ektachrome for 35mm and 828 size cameras. With 
a daylight rating of 32, you can shoot bright snow — 
scenes at approximately £/12, 1/50 second. It’s easy to 
step up your shutter for action scenes to 1/100 or 
1/200 by opening the lens to £/9 or £/6.3. 

Try out these new, fast color films if you have not 
yet done so. The added speed is absolutely necessary 
for fast action, which needs a shutter speed of 1/300 
seconds or faster. Previously, action scenes had to be 
left to black and white film, or subjects susceptible to 
flash. A flash on the camera is desirable. For color film, 
daylight type, use a blue bulb, such as the #11B. For 
an action shot of a boy taking a bellyflop on a sled, you 
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By carefully pre-plotting subject's movement, you can catch splendid snow-season activity that is packed with action yet clear, sharp in details. 


have to plan in advance exactly where he is going to 
hit. A rehearsal or two is essential, so the camera can 
be set up and focused on the correct spot. About fifteen 
feet or a little more is the maximum range of a flash 


\ bulb. 


: 


The guide number for the 11B bulb at 1/400 second 
is 60. Having decided to shoot at f/4 (because this is 
correct exposure for the surrounding snow, using 
Ansco Color film) —divide four into 60, and get fifteen 
feet—the correct distance for the sled. Set up the shot 
so the subject will be at this distance when you click 
the shutter. 

For information on cold-weather photography, win- 
terizing cameras, etc., pick up a copy of Wintertime 
Picture Taking (25 cents) , or write to Eastman Kodak 
Co., Sales Service Division, Rochester, N. Y. 

Another reference is Photo Pocket Guide 
($1.50) which lists in handy form film data, flash 
guide numbers, color data, photoflood exposure tables, 
slide projection information, and tables for use in 
copying and closeups. It brings together just about 
all the manufacturer’s data you need in one handy 
reference pamphlet. The publisher is Ryack Corp., 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

For color information, Perfect Color Transparencies 
Every Time ($1.50) published by the Lofthouse Com- 
pany, Binghamton, N. Y., provides 48 pages of de- 
tailed instructions on the new highspeed Anscochrome 


new 
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and Ektachrome color films. It covers methods for con- 
trol of scene lighting contrast, the use of flash for fill- 
in lighting, exposure tables, hints on composition, and 
the use of controlled test films for coordinating equip- 
ment and working methods. 

A stereo camera with a coupled rangefinder in the 
$79.50 price class has been introduced for the first time 
by the Camera Specialty Co., New York. The new 
Edixa, German-made, boasts two 35mm, [/3.5 Stein- 
heil Cassar lenses focusing from 3.3 feet. Other fea- 
tures: rapid-winding lever, double-exposure preven- 
tion, built-in flash synchronization for both regular 
and electronic flash, and standard ASA frame size 
producing 20 or 29 stereo pairs. 

Have you tried the new Ansco All-Weather pan 
film? It is the first panchromatic roll film at the regu- 
lar price of ordinary chrome type film. It does not 
replace other pan films such as Supreme or Superpan 
Press. 

All-Weather pan has a wide exposure latitude, 
and a high emulsion speed of 64 daylight, 50 tungsten. 
It reproduces the entire range of the color spectrum, 
including red. It is ideal for snapshots, being the 
closest thing to a film with automatic compensation 
for the errors of the photographer. Also, full directions 
are given in the instruction sheet packed with the 
film, which comes in a moisture-proof polyethylene- 
and-foil wrapper. @ 
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Lines Aft... 


Freighter Trips 
Dear Sirs: 

We read with interest the article 
Fact Sheet for Freighter Trips in the 
September issue. We find more and 
more of our clients becoming interested 
in freighter trips and the article should 
be very interesting and informative to 
a prospective passenger. We would like 
to point out two small errors, however. 
The article stated that one is never too 
old for a freighter trip. This is true of 
some lines but there are many lines 
that have very strict age limits of 65 
or 70 years. The second point .. . is 
that the article did not advocate book- 
ing through travel agents. While there 
are good and bad travel agents as there 
are good and bad in every business, 
most travel agents enjoy booking 
freighter trips. Actually, as there is 
very little information put out by most 
lines, a good travel agent can be a 
very great help to the passenger. ... 

Mrs. Kristy Young 

Dan Scariano Travel Agent 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 
TRAVEL’s article answered the question 
ot age by commencing its reply with 
“Not if you are in fairly good health,” 
did not say you were “never too old,” 
has never disparaged travel agents but 
reported Contributor McCune’s experi- 
ence that agents as a rule were “not 
enthusiastic” about such bookings, but 
also decidedly stated that Contributor 
McCune did not find her own agent so 
inclined, and Travet has frequently ad- 
vised TRAVELERS to “see your travel 
agent,” includes some as Members of 
the Advisory Board of the NTC (see 
page 6)—Ed. 


Seeing Surinam 
Dear Sirs: 

I am a professional photographer 
and am interested in the articles you 
publish about places little traveled. 
For instance, the very first Travet I 
received was the issue of December, 
1954, containing the article Surprise- 
Laden Surinam by Bart and Martha 
McDowell. Just at that time, my wife 
and I were looking for a new place 
to spend our vacation in March. After 
reading the article, needlessly to say, 
Surinam was where we spent the most 
unusual one ever. The McDowells 
were very accurate in their writing. 
We stayed at the same hotel and the 
food was good. The owners were very 
interested in reading TrAvEeL, which 
I happened to have, and they remem- 
bered the McDowells being there, 
Paramaribo was even more interesting 
than we expected and expenses were 
about as reported. How about 
giving us a good article on the South 
Pacific, Solomon Islands, New Guinea, 
etc.? Ill be looking. 

M. B. Warford 


Cincinnati, O. 


Anachronistic Air 
Dear Sirs: 

How many other readers spotted the 
anachronism in Afternoon at Fort 
Niagara in the September issue of 
TRAVEL? On page 39, the author says 
something about “the sound of the 
Marseillaise” just after the French and 
Indian War and prior to the American 
Revolution. That most stirring of 
national anthems wasn’t composed until 
1792! 

Betty Ann Burch 

East Chicago, Ind. 
TRAVEL’S erring writer, carried away, 
has been carried away.—Eb. 


Jay - BOS EL NNess 
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Kit Carson 
Dear Sirs: 

On page 57 of the September issue 
of TraveL ... under New Mexico it 
says: “Memorials to Kit Carson and 
and Billy the Kid at Taos.” We have a 
very beautiful memorial to Kit Carson — 
but we do not have a memorial to 
Billy the Kid. . . . However, there is 
a Lincoln County Memorial in that 
county dedicated to the preservation 
of the old court house where Pat Gar- 
rett, sheriff of Lincoln County, had his 
offices in 1881 when the desperado, 
Billy the Kid, was killed by Garrett. . 

Marion Estergreen 
Chairma 
Kit Carson 
Memorial Park Committee 
Taos, N. M. 
TRAVEL regrets that brevity might have 
misled TRAVELERS.—Eb. 


Twister Answers 
1. Father Christmas! (You thought it 
was Santa Claus, didn’t you? Remember 
you are in England! ) 


2. Irish. 

3. The day after Christmas, 

4. Portugal. 

5. The Westbury. 

6. Basel, Switzerland, 

7. Springfield, Ilinois. 

8. (a) Hudson (b) West Point. 

9. There is only one “Majesty.” The 
Queen. Princess Margaret is a Royal High- 
ness. 

10. Ohio. 

11. Austria (b). 


12. Macduff, 


Been tel 7 
cab Y 


SH 
Se PX 
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“TRAVEL DIGEST 


Late News Gathered From Around The World 


FLORIDA TOWER TO OPEN 
New Citrus Tower, at 
Clermont, Fla., nearing 
completion, will offi- 
cially open on or about 
January 1. Standing 200 
feet high, tower has ob- 
servation platform near 

“top. 


BIBLE LANDS TOUR PRIMED 

Special Bible Lands 
Tour, in form of complete 
Mediterranean Cruise, will 
leave Jacksonville, Fla., 
March 5 on Silver Star 
Line's Silverstar. Voyage 
includes complete shore 
program, 7-day land trip 
from Beirut to Haifa. 


CONN. ABETS IMPROVEMENT 

. Connecticut has laid 
‘plans for improving vaca- 
tion, recreational facil- 
ities before 1956. Already, 
$180,000 has been budgeted 
for state promotional ac- 
tivities. 


BRITISH LINK AUTO, TRAIN 
British Railways has ar- 
ranged for train travelers 
entering or leaving Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Glasgow to 
book drive-your-self autos 
of Victor Britain system 
at same time as rail 
tickets are bought. 
; 
“PERU PLANS NEW HIGHWAYS 
- Peru will construct 9 
‘major highways opening new 
regions to colonization, 
development of natural 
resources. Total invest- 
ment for roads will be 
$25, 000,000. 
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ISRAEL HONORS ELIJAH 

Statue of Prophet Elijah 
was recently unveiled on 
Mount Carmel, Israel, made 
of white Nazareth stone, 
stands near Carmelite 
Monastery, 1,400 ft. above 
sea level, highest peak of 
Carmel Range. 


PANAMA CRUISES AHEAD 
Cruise ships of Panama 
Line will leave NYC every 
Thursday throughout winter 
season for 15-day cruise- 
tours in Haiti, Panama. 

Rates for roundtrips 
start at $342. 


KUNGSHOLM CHARTS '57 

Swedish American Line 
has scheduled globe-gir- 
dling voyage for flagship 
Kungsholm during winter of 
1957. Ship will also leave 
from NYC this Jan. 7 for 
world tours Price of ‘57 
eruise of 97 days is 
$2,900, leaves Jan. 9 for 
290 ports. 


NOA INCREASES SERVICE 
Northwest Orient Air- 
lines has provided 4,977 
seats on its 70 weekly 
flights between NYC- 
Chicago. First-class hop 
on double-decked Boeing 
Strato-cruisers is $45.10 
one way, $85.70 roundtrip. 


CAPITAL GETS NEW OFFICE 
Capital Airlines has 
opened new ticket office 
in main lobby of Sheraton 
Park Hotel in Washington, 

DLC; 


EASTERN SPREADS WEB 

Eastern Air Lines re- 
cently inaugurated first 
non-stop air flights be- 
tween NYC and both Char- 
lotte, N.C., Louisville, 
Ky., with former hop leav- 
ing NYC 7:50 a.m. arriving 
at 9:53. Louisville service 
will reduce traveling time 
to 2 hrs. 15 min. savane 
nearly 1 hr. 


TOUR OF GREECE ARRANGED 

Greek Line plans 12-day 
tour of Greece in connec— 
tion with sailing of its 
flagship Olympia from NYC 
on Jan. 5. All expense 
jaunt of 34 days sells 
for $648. 


BEA CONTINUES COPTER HOPS 

British European Airways 
will continue helicopter 
operations throughout win- 
ter months on frequency of 
4 flights every weekday. 
Copter service has carried 
more than 2,000 travelers 
to or from central London 
to London Airport. 


BOAC HOLDS XMAS TOUR 
British Overseas Airways 
Corp., has scheduled 23- 
day all-inclusive package 
tour called Christmas in 
Holy Land leaving from NYC 
Dec. 13. Tour; one tomes 
ranging from 21 to 26 
days, is priced at $945. 


AIR FRANCE GETS RADAR 


First 2 Super Constella— 


tions to be delivered to 
Air France will be provided 
with new radar equipment. 


7\ 


Figen 


AIR FRANCE SETS SKI TOUR 

Air France is organizing 
Ski Tour in cooperation 
with Viking Air Service 
for 2l-day jaunt departing 
Feb. 24 from NYC's Inter- 
national Airport via Super 
Constellations. All-in- 
elusive tour to France, 
Austria, Switzerland is 
priced at $917. 


MOBILE-TRINIDAD LINKED 

Alcoa Steamship Co. com- 
menced new direct passenger 
service between Mobile, 
Alabama, and Trinidad, 
British West Indies, on 
Nov. 4 with maiden voyage 
of new 26,000-ton Sentinel. 
Ship sails every 2 weeks 
from both ports, offering 
7-day direct trip or 14- 
day junket through Carib- 
bean. Prices are $160, 
$275. 


CALYPSO TOURS DRAWN UP 

Calypso Holiday Tours to 
Jamaica, BWI, will be 
operated throughout winter 
months by Avianca, Colum- 
bia National. Airways, whose 
Super Constellations will 
fly vacationers non-stop 
to isle in 6 hrs. from NYC. 
Montego Bay plan offers 
travelers choice of 5 lux- 
ury hotels to choose from 
for $332, plus $21.24 tax. 
Ocho Rios Plan starts at 
$344. Both cover 8 days, 7 
nights. 


SAN BLAS TOUR PLANNED 

_ New combination air-sea 
tour to San Blas Islands 
on Atlantic side of Isthmus 
of Panama has been blue- 
printed by Jim Price, 
Panamanian travel agent. 
Trip includes roundtrip 


See cconger Cessna-180 
lane, Sightseeing tour 


3RD- CLASS TRAVEL DROPPED 

French National Rail- 
roads, in line with rail 
systems of all Western 
Europe, will delete third- 
class train travel after 
June 3, 1956. Accommoda- 
tions will be cut to only 
first and second-class 
travel. 


4 GLOBAL TOURS GEARED 

Four escorted air tours 
around world will be of- 
fered during 1956 by Thos. 
Cook with first commencing 
from: NYC Feb.27 rorya. 
days, priced at $5,250. 


Other 3 are 44-day flights | 


around globe for $2,685, 
departing from San Fran. 
March:'17)) JULY! 73 20C Ge lS. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC EXPANDS 

Canadian Pacific Air- 
lines recently purchased 
fleet of Bristol Britannia 
turbo-prop planes for 
$10,000,000 with delivery 
scheduled for 1957. Craft 
will be put into action on 
Line's Pacific, Polar 
routes. 


FAVORITE STEWARDESS SOUGHT 

Passengers of 25 air 
lines will shortly get op- 
portunity to recommend 
their favorite air stew- 
ardess aS candidate for 
Miss Skyways Award to be 
presented Jan. 26, 1956, 
in commemoration of 25th 
anniversary of flying 
hostess service. 


553 passengers each. 
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CUBA SETS REFURBISHING PLAN 
- Cuban government has 
laid plans for a vast 
development program, con- 
centrating on hotel con- 
struction, road-building, 
electrification, tourism, 
harbor improvements for 
Isle of Pines. Latter was 
recently decreed a free 
port, tourist zone. 


MOTEL CLUB FORMED 

_ Travelers Motel Club in 
NYC has drawn up plan 
whereby members leaving on 
trip will be given list of 
hotels—all of which offer 
special rates. Cards are 
good for discounts of 15% 
weekdays, 10% weekends at 
any member motel in U.S. 
Price of club membership 
is $2.00 yearly. 


TWA SETS DETROIT HOPS 

Six daily Sky Tourist 
flights, 2 Super-G Con- 
Stellation hops were in- 
augurated Oct. 30 by Trans 
World Airlines from De- 
troit'’s Willow Run Airport 
to NYC, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, San Fran. Detroit 
to NYC tourist class is 
$24.00, first-class, 
$31.00. 


GHOST TRAIN TESTED 

- New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad unveiled 
new erewless train in test 
jaunt from New Rochelle, 
‘N. Y., to New Haven, Conn. 
Remote-control train was 
directed from truck follow- 
ing on adjoining highway. 


WIA OPENS NEW ROUTE 
British West Indian Air- 
E ‘Started operating its 
fount turbo-propped 

P ineS over Caribbean 
routes Nov. 12. Planes fly 
m NYC to oe then 


dad. 
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MIAMI-NASSAU PACKAGE SET 
Allied Travel Tours has 
scheduled Miami-Nassau 
package tour tailored for 
racing fans, Sport car 
enthusiasts during week of 
Dec. 5-11. Price of $79.95, 
plus tax, provides round- 
trip air transportation, 
car service, 3 nights at 
hotel, travel between 
hotel—Windsor Field Race- 
track, admission, sight- 
seeing trip around city. 


FLA.-CUBA LINKED BY FERRY 

On Dec. 15, West India 
Fruit and Steamship Co. 
will begin passenger-auto- 
mobile ferry Service be- 
tween Key West, Florida, 
Havana, Cuba. Ships are 
expected to make run in 5 
TORO LIT Si. 


AMEXCO ISSUES CRUISE BOOK 

American Express has is- 
sued 28-page, 3-color 
booklet listing details on 
all cruises scheduled by 
Steamship lines until May, 
1956. Called Cruises 1955- 
56 free pamphlet is illus- 
trated by maps, drawings, 
photos. 


CUNARD PLANS MED. TOUR 
Cunard Line's Caronia 
will leave for 39-day 
Mediterranean Spring 
Cruise next May 11, cover- 
ing 11,070 miles, visiting 
17 ports in 13 countries. 
Starting, ending in NYC, 
junket price is $975, up. 


BOAC CUTS FLYING TIME 

Dec. 16, British Over- 
seas Airways Corp. will 
introduce Vickers Viscount 
on its Miami-Nassau run, 
Slicing air time to 50 
minutes. Twice daily 
flights will cost $20.00 
one-way, $36.00 roundtrip. 
On Jan. 20 line will add 
3rd daily hop. 


U.S. JET PLANES ORDERED 


Pan Am has ordered 20 Boe= 
ing 707s, 25 DC-8 jets 
costing $269,000,000, while 
United Air Lines placed 
order for 30 Douglas DC-8 
jet airliners at $175,- 
000,000, with deliveries 
slated in Dec. 1958. 


NYC-MADRID RUN TO START 


New direct express service 
between NYC-Madrid will be 
inaugurated Jan. 11 with 
Sailing of Constitution 
for southern port of Al- 


geciras, vessel making 
3,240-mile direct voyage 
in 6 days. 


ECUADOR OPENS NEW HIGHWAY 


Ecuador has placed $35,000 
into new highway program 
linking Quito with coast 
via Highway of Volcanoes 
at 12,000-feet altitude. 
More roads are planned. 


CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN JANUARY 
All Month. Spring in Underseas Gardens 
Santa Catalina, Calif. 

Camellias Show....«+..ee..-LOS Angeles, Calif. 
"High Fashions" Show.......Florence, Italy 


All Month. 
Date indef. 


Day indef. Intl. Skiing Week.....+-........French Alps 
Day indef. Cod Fisheries Begin.Lofoten Islands, Norway 
Day indef. Rose-Pruning Demonstration 

Los Angeles, CaLit. 


MENGE Vear! S -COLOD. ssc cesacecwsele wie ecleleieenul “lummays 
Paes Carnival—Last Day.«esesccsceteie el Pas. | Louk. 
1-10. All-India Industrial Exhib......Hyderabad, India 
1-Feb. 14. "Fasching" Carnivals..Chief Cities, Germany 
l-thru April. Fri. Eve Dinner Galas..Monte Carlo, Monaco 
Sesetournament. of RoS6S.«.ecsececcceseerasadena, Calif. 
2. Rose Bowl Football Game..........--rasadena, Calif. 
Peer Lew KOOd Exhibs ss. ces ev wele vee COLOMDO, —Coywon 
2. Reconquest of Grenada Anniv..........Grenada, Spain 
Pave Natis Livestock Show. .scccevee cesses NOOHin, Arias 
3. Ball-Catching Festival........+.+.e.-eFukuoka, Japan 
5. Berg Isel Intl. Ski Jumps.......-Innsbruck, Austria 
5. Indian Governor Installations. Indian Pueblos, New Mex. 
6. Pageant of Peace (last day)........Washington, D.C. 
ChepcureesKingsS Festival. <.< ss cs ee sees nw elt noe me 
6. "Little Xmas" Day... a, eel gl ena cater @lata vera: M mane Geel Eee 
Owerarenon’S Demonstration. «..cc veeecene os LOKVOs Japan 
6. 12th Night Tree-Burning Festival......Denver, Colo. 
Go weeeniloo RACING Trials. < 2:5. <ee « os ece see DO GOLe ih. 
6-9. Open Golf Tournament..........Los Angeles, Calif. 
7. Bullfinch Exchange FesStival..........Fukuoka, Japan 
8. Horse-Drawn Sleigh RaceS.....eeeeceeveeebienz, Austria 
11. Parliament Opens.... e+eeeotockholm, Sweden 
Poi<etap COStumeS ShoW.s...ceeececee co eles ese e NOW? TORK SENG as 


Mid-Month. Intl. Ski Races...Towns on Arlberg, Austria 
2nd Fortnight. Winter Festival.........Alicante, Spain 
1S. Pro-Football Game...........+..eLos Angeles, 
15. Pennsylvania Farm Show............sHarrisburg, Pa. 
15-26. Auto & Motorcycle Show........Brussels, Belgium 
15-31. Motor Car Rally... eeeeeeMonte Carlo, Monaco 
ae "Three Toms" (Riders & Carriages) 
Jerez de la Frontera, Spain 
e 20. St. Sebastian Festival........ss..Feira, Portugal 
a 21. Rugby Football (Eng. vs. Wales)...Twickenham, Eng. 
21-30. Mozart (200th Birthday) Music Festival 
Salzburg, Austria 
23. Wild Boar Hunting Season Opens....Istanbul, Turkey 
eo. Grand Duchess! Birthday Celebes cose em Luxembourg 
25-27. Fancy Goods Mfrs. Fair.........Harrowgate, Eng. 
Bo5 Burns Day Celebration... ecveccvecAll Scotland 
25-Feb. 3. Intl. Hotel & Catering Exhib...London, Eng. 
26-Feb. 5. Winter Olympics Games........Belluno, Italy 
Meiepoainte Devote Feast Day..es cece weunccn GALL Monaco 
Pimmemozart HeStivals. sé... eceeeeeOtOCkKholm, Sweden 
28-29. Figure-Skating Champs.........Stockholm, Sweden 
feecreo. 15. “Fasching" Carnival...ieissee,eAll Austrian 
: S1- ‘Early Feb. "Green Week" Agric. Show. Berlin, Germany 


—tan Oe See ee Ce tN pe) oe 


13-21. Western Stock Show & Rodeo.......-Denver, Calif. 


Calif. * 


Agency has planned 
trip golf, tour-to So 
America leaving Denv 
Jan. 20, returning F 
19. First stop will 
Miami to pick up more 
enthusiasts before hop. 

Panama. Price from Denv 
is $1,895, Miami $1,6 


N.C. GETS NEW HIGHWAY 

Wagon Road Gap section 
of new Blue Ridge Par 
an ll-mile stretch in 
gah National Forest, o 
on Oct. 24. Highway w 
flooded with trent 
day. 


and Los Angeles Inter 
tional Airport started 
Nov. 1 with plans call 
for two flights daily 
Price of $7.27 one 
covers 38-minute fl 
Child 2 to 12 travel 
fare. 


THRUWAY BRIDGE TO 0 
Opening of new Th 
bridge Spanning Hud 
River between Tarryto 
and Nyack, N.Y., is 
for Dec. Link will 
N.Y.'s ski centers 1 
accessible, cut dow 
traveling time. 


BOAC PLANS AFRICAN 

British Overs 
Corp., announci 
luxury tour of 
East Africa, fea 
tra-Africa travel 
sonal plane. Two da 


ed— 


tour of 34 day: 
Cost of jaunt 


Have you ever longed to visit the 
Nordic countries of Scandinavia ...to 
yiew the majestic awe inspiring fjords 
of Norway ... to see women smoking 
igars in Denmark ... the picturesque 
-olling forest and farm lands of 
sweden or see Finland, the land of a 
housand lakes called the Wisconsin of 
jurope? 


Now at no extra cost you can join 
he Scandinavian Gift Club and from 
hose far away and fascinating places 
eceive each month a very special gift 
hat will forever endear and bring 
loser those distant lands to you 


You can imagine yourself shopping in 
he tiny quaint villages and splendid big 
‘ities... OSLO... . STOCKHOLM, the 
Venice of the North... COPENHAGEN, 
vith its lovely Tivoli Park or even HEL- 
SINKI! Imagine yourself examining hun- 
Ireds of unusual articles from all those 
ands and then selecting only the choicest 
n interest, usefulness and beauty. Yes, you 
an enjoy the thrill of receiving every 
nonth a different exciting package from 
Scandinavia—Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland. 


You pay no postage, no duty. Full 
satisfaction is guaranteed in every 
instance or your money is cheerfully 
refunded. 


How can this be done? The secret is the 
new unique service offered. by the Scandi- 
navian Gift Club plus the magic power of 
he American dollar. The Nordic nations 
in order to earn dollars which are needed 
© support their nation’s industries are 
zlad to offer these tremendous merchan- 
dise values in exchange. Thus your pur- 
chases also help our good neighbors across 
he Atlantic. 


What fun to receive delightful “Sur- 
prise Packages” month after month from 
across the sea. It is like stretching your 
hand over the ocean to scenic Scandinavia. 
Just think of the keen anticipation in re- 
ceiving your monthly gift. Yes, that is the 
thrill of membership. 


FREE 


OIN NOW! —%*- 


DENMARK #« NORWAY 


Start your membership right now and 
be in time for the next regular shipment. 
Use coupon below or write enclosing 


payment (cash, check or money order) 
for the membership term desired. 


You can also give a membership to 
“Someone Special!” What would 
make a more interesting and unusual 
gift than a membership in the Scan- 
dinavian Gift Club. Month after 
month delightful gifts will arrive 
from abroad to be received as con- 
tinuing reminders of your thought- 
fulness. A Free gift card will be 
enclosed. Just specify on coupon. 


It costs nothing to join the Scandi- 
navian Gift Club. There are no member- 
ship fees or dues. You pay only for the 


WHAT MEMBERS SAY 
ABOUT THE CLUB—— 


0 


“Thank you for the 
several lovely gifts which 


have been received 
thus far. | could not have 


selected nicer gifts myself,” | 
BK—Miami Beach 


“I can truly say that the gifts NAME 
that have arrived are worth Mo 
much more than anticipated.” ADDRESS ...... 
NJR—Philadelphia y CITY 
“Thank you for the delightful 
gifts. My husband and | NAME... 
| thoroughly enjoy opening 
our interesting gift parcels.” i ADDRESS. 


$T—Chattanooga, Tenn. u CITY 


Gentlemen: 
Kindly enroll me as a regular member and start 
immediately with my first regular shipment of 
club’s selection of foreign merchandise to be 
shipped from Scandinavia post and duty free 
and to continue through the following terms of 
membership: 

3 Months . 

6 Months . . . $12.00 (I save $4.00) 

12 Months . . . $22.00 (I save $10.00) 

Guarantee: If not completely satisfied, the balance of 

my membership may be cancelled any time. (Please 

give 30 days notice for transmittance to foreign office) 


A Surprise Gift separately packaged will be mailed 


to you from Scandinavia along with your first parcel. Join now 


and you will receive two packages instead of one! 


SWEDEN .RUINIAIN-D 


ee 


interesting monthly selections of merchan- 
dise on any of the following plans: (plus 
your free gift for joining now). 


3 Months (3 consecutive monthly ship- 
SANGALES) fees es ees, oe Se $8.00 


6 Months (6 consecutive monthly ship- 
ments). ....812.00 (Save $4) 


12 Months (12 consecutive monthly ship- 
ments) ...$22.00 (Save $10) 


(The U.S. Post Office Dept. charges a 
service fee of 15c for delivering foreign 
parcels which is collected by your postman 
and cannot be prepaid. ) 


SCANDINAVIAN GIFT CLUB... Dept. 1T . . Box 314 


Orange, New Jersey 


.. $ 8.00 


Send Gift Membership to: 


LONE es. STATE. eee 
My Name is: 


| 


POCKET-SIZE 


RADIO_ 


Actual Size > 


Here is a really new kind of radio. The BULOVA 
TRANSISTOR Pocket-Size Radio that eliminates 
tubes entirely. It features the miracle tiny battery 
that gives you an unprecedented 30 hours of 
pare listening pleasure! Here is a truly pam weiss ; FITS TE 
weighs less than 12 ounces—truly pocket-sized q 
radio with a big, clear voice. Here is a portable = 5 q 
radio to challenge all others. Here is the perfect ' 


gift to excite and delight the dear ones at the 
top of your Christmas list. 


5 


(less battery) 


Sturdy plastic cabinet available 
in 3 captivating colors: 
mahogany, ebony, ivory 


FITS IN POCKET 


Built with BULOVA WATCH PRECISION 


National Travel Club, Inc. Model 257 
50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
The supreme Bulova Transistor 
Please send me—__Bulova Transistor Pocket-Size Radios @ $49.95 Pockercire Radio Deluxe’ with 
(| mahogany L] ebony ivory covering of genuine luxurious 
(please check color or colors desired) leather and exclusive snap-off 
———Bulova Transistor DeLuxe @ $59.95 leather handle. 


———Long-life Battery Kit (3 batteries per kit)@ 3.75 
Enclosed please find check or money order, in full payment for: 


$5995 
NAME (less battery) 
ADDRESS. 


CITY ZONE 


STATES. ae 
He ae ss HOH 


